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STUDIES OF 


2 ig LORGNETTE, the cleverest book of its 
kind (we were about to write, since the days 
of Addison, but to avoid possible disagreement say) 
—since Irvine and Pavupine gave us Salma- 

i, is still coming before us at agreeable inter- 


gundi 
vals, and will soon be issued ina brace of volumes 


illustrated by Darter. The Author keeps his | free. 


promises, given in the following paragraphs some 


time ago: 
“It would be very idle to pretend, my dear 
Fritz, that in prin pe letters, 1 I had nat some 


hope of doi 
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THE TOWN. 

thies of all sensible people, in a little harmless 

ridicule of the foibles of the day, wit without citing 
personal instance; and it will be vastly easier, in 

ri 4 Babylon as ours, to designate a virtue, with 

out naming its possessor ! Still, you know me too 

well, to believe that I that I shall be frightened out of 

, or even caustic remark, by any critique of 

the papers, or by any dignified frown of the lite- 

rary coteries of the city....This Lorenerre of 

mine will range very much as my whim directs. 

In morals, it will aim to be correct; in to 

be respectful ; in literature, modest ; in — 

attentive; in fashion, o ot in in society, free 

in narrative, to ene honest ; 

in satire, to be hearty; and in general characte 

whatever may be the critical opinions of the si 

littérateurs, or the hints of fashionable patrons, to _ 

be only—itself.” § 
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TENNYSON’S NEW POEM.* 

HE popularity of Tenyyson, in this coun- 
T as well a in Engiand, is greater than 
that of any other contem who writes 
verses in our language. We by no means 
agree to the justness of the common a 
hension in this case. We think Bryant is a 

ter poet, and we might refer to others, at 
a and abroad, whom it delights us more 
to read. But it is unquestionable that Tenny- 
son is the favorite of the hour, and every new 
composition of his will therefore be looked for 
with the most lively interest. His last work, 
just reprinted by Ticknor, Reep & Fiexps, 
of Boston, is thus described in the London 
Spectator of June 8th : 

“*IN MEMORIAM.’ 


“ Although only these words appear on the 
title-page of this volume of , it is well 
known to be from the Tenny- 


It is also-known that the inscription 
‘IN MEMORIAM 
A. H. H. 
OBIIT MDCCCXXXIII.’ 

refers to Mr. Arthur Hallam, a son of the 
historian. It may be gleaned from the book, 
thes the donee dale on lierree of 

enn while the frien on the 8 
part Loe ‘pean the love of women.’ Weel 
ing, especially in one whose vocation it is to 
express sentiments, is not, indeed, always to 
be measured by composition ; since the earn- 
est artist turns everything to account, and 
when his theme is m it is his cue to 
make it as mournful as he can : but when a 
thought continually mingles with casual ob- 
servation, or incident of daily life, or 
event that strikes attention, as though the 
memory of the past were ever coloring the 
present, and that over a period of seventeen 
years, it must be re as a singular in- 
stance of enduring friendship, as it has shown 
itself in a very singular literary form. There 
is nothing like it that we remember, except 
the sonnets of Petrarch ; for books of sportive 
and ludicrous conceits are not to be received 
into the same category. 

“ The volume consists of one hundred and 
twenty-nine separate poems, numbered but 
not named, fm 9 which in saa apes 4 of a 
more ific designation.may be called occa- 
aoa? te though they’ a bear a 
reference to the leading subject, In Memori- 
am, yet they are not connected with sufficient 
closeness to form a continuous piece. There 
is also an invocatory nor rye and “A + al 
ing marriage poem, written on the weddin 
of dae of the pnw sisters; which, stran; - 
as it may seem, serves:again to introduce the 
memory of the d . The intervenin 

are as various as a miscellaneous col- 
ection ; but the remembrance of the dead 
ever mingles with the thought of the living. 
His birth-day, his death-day, the festive re- 
joicings of Chri ide and the New Year, 


*In Memoriam. Alfred Tennyson. 1 vol. 12mo. 
Boca Tieknee, Rena Fields. 1850. 


son. 


PPre- | banks he 





recall him ; the scenes in which he was a 
companion, the house where he was a wel- 
come guest, the season when the lawyer's vs- 
cation gave him leisure for a isi 
vive him to the mind. The Danube, on 
whose banks he died—the Severn, by whose 
to have been buried—nay, 
the points of the com re associated with 
him. Sometimes the association is slighter 
still; and in a few pieces the allusion is so 
distant that it would not have been perceived 
without the clew. Such is the following (one 
of several poems) on the New Year. 
civ. 
a 3 out, wild bells, to the wild sky, 
pat ier ay 
Ring ey wild toe. and let Bim ‘die. 
Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
elesatiage. 

Ring oat the thise. ring in as tee, 

Ring out the grief that saps the mind, 

Bing octiae tater Nek nt pea 

Ring fo eotaent t imeskiad. 

out a d 
gp Spee ne ee 
in the nobler modes of life, 
With sweeter manners, purer laws. 


_ Ring in 
“ The following is of more direct bearn 
on the theme, and is moreover one of those 
charming pieces of domestic painting in which 
Tennyson excels. 
LXXXvVII 


Witch-eims that counterchange the floor 
Of this flat lawn with dusk and bright ; 
And thou, with all thy breadth and height 

Of foliage, towering sycamore ; 

How often, hither wandering down, 

My Arthur found your shadows fair, 

And shook to all the liberal air 
The dust and din and steam of town: 

He brought an eye for all he saw ; 

4 = in ed dogie sports ; 

ey pleased him, fresh from braw courts 
And duky puriieus of the law. = 
O joy to him in this retreat, 
mmantled in ambrosial dark, 

To drink the cooler air, and mark _ 
The landscape winking through the heat : 
O sound to rout the brood of cares, 

The sweep of scythe in morning dew, 

The gust that round the garden flew, 
And tumbled half the mellowing pears ! 
O bliss, when all in circle drawn 

About him, heart and ear were fed 

To hear him, as he lay and read 
The Tuscan poets on the lawn : 
ory —" h _ oo 

or happy Tr, sung, 

Or ere she brought the harp and flung 
A ballad to the brightening ‘moon : 

Nor less it in livelier moods, 
Beyond the bounding hill to stray, 
And break the live summer dey 

With banquet in the it woods ; 
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Whereat we glanced from theme to theme, 
Discuss’d the books to love or hate, 
Or touch’d the changes of the state, 
Or threaded some Socratic dream ; 
But if I praised the busy town, 
He loved to rail against it still, 
For ‘ground’ in yonder social mill 
We rub each other’s angles down. , 


Or cool’d within the wou | wave; 
And last, jorevhred ; won a 
Before the crimson-circled star 

Had fallen into her father’s grave. 

And brushing ankle-deep in flowers, 
We heard behind the woodbine vail 
The milk that bubbled in the pail, 

And buzzings of the honeyed hours. 


“The volume is pervaded by a religious M 


feeling, and an ardent aspiration for the ad- 
vancement of society,—as may be gathered 
from our first quotation. These two senti- 
ments im elevation, faith, and pap 0 
tion; so that memory, thought, and a chas- 
tened tenderness, generally predominate over 
deep grief. The grave character of the theme 
for 7 much indulgence in conceits such as 
Tennyson sometimes fal.s into, and the exe- 
cution is more finished than his volumes 
always are: there are very few prosaic lines, 
and few instances of that excess of natural- 
ness which degenerates into the mawkish. 
The nature of the plan—which, after all, is 
substantially though not in form a set of 
sonnets on a single theme—is favorable to 
those pictures of common landscape and of 
daily ife, redeemed from triviality by geni 
feeling and a perception of the lurking beau- 
tiful, which are the author’s distinguishing 
characteristic. The scheme, too, enables 
him appropriately to indulge in theological 
and metaphysical reflections; where he is 
not quite so excellent. Many of the Fen 
taken singly are happy examples of Tenny- 
son, though not perhaps the very happiest. 
As a whole, there is inevitably something of 
sameness in the work, and the subject is 
unequal to its long expansion ; yet its nature 
is such, there is so much of looseness in the 
plan, that it might have been doubled or 
trebled without incongruity. It is one of 
those books which depend upon individual 
will and feeling, rather than upor a broad 
subject founded in nature and tractable by 
the largest laws of art. Hence, though not 
irrespective of laws, such works depend upon 
instinctive félicity—felicity in the choice of 
topics and the mode of execution, felicity both 
in doing and in leaving undone: this high 
and perfect excellence, perhaps, In Memoriam 
has not reached, though omission and revision 
might lead. very close to it.” 


EruHrrizatTion.—A_ writer in the Medical 
Times says, “ The day, perhaps, may not be 
far off, when we shall be able to suspend the 
sensibility of the nervous chords, without 
acting on the center of the nervous , 
just as we are enabled to suspend circula- 
= in an artery without acting on the 

eart.” 








LEIGH HUNT. 
NE of the most delightful books of 
() reason will be The uteri 
rm harp rs Fe ing reprin 


of suitable elegance. e last great race of 


not be ¢: soon to be ones 
Leigh Hunt has, for nearly half a century, 


was necessary 
and prose-writer of a si ly-genial and 
amiable character. As 
and critic - oa Saran he would doubtless 
occupy 4 hi iterary history, but 
as ee cee of “ Rimini” he is entitled to a 
more enduring and enviable fame. This will 
always stand at the head of his works: but 
his “Indicator,” his “London Journal,” his 
“ Jar of Honey,” and others, abound with the 
illustrations of a most imaginative and cor- 
dial spirit. 
We are glad to possess a good autobio- 
graphy of igh Hunt. It is the first we 
ve a long list of celebrated men ; and 
no one could give us such correct, discerning, 
and delightful insights into their usual life 
and true characters. Hazlitt, Lamb, Shelley, 
Keats, Byron, and a crowd of others become 
familiar tous in these pages. It was in the 
Examiner that the first. compositions of Shel- 
ley and Keats were introduced to the British 
public; and the friendship which Mr, Hunt 
maintained with those till their deaths, 
casts a sunshine over that portion of his life, 
which is peculiarly —s 
Perhaps the two points of this Autobiog- 
raphy which will most attract the attention 
of the reader are the author’s imprisonment 
for a libel on the Prince Regent, and his 
visit to Italy. In that imprisonment of two 
ears, he was visited by Byron, Moore, 
rougham, Bentham, and several other emi- 
nent men. In the journey to Italy, which 
Ma beret” ot in = to se meg — 
and Shelley in bringing out of the 
“Liberal,” Hunt had the miele to be 
deprived of Shelley’s friendship, by death, 
imeneents oe his arrival; and Se rr 
i threugh incompatibilities 
taste, and the jealous auionmeet of Byron’s 
friends, am whom Moore bore a promi- 
nent part. . Hunt published a volume 
on the subject soon after his return to Eng- 
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by.time. But 
it cannot be denied that he endured most 
ifying and irri provocations, which 


ving 
-record portion of his life : 
and certainly nothing can bemore delightful 
than his present account of it :-— 
“The greatest comfort I experienced,” he says, 
“in Italy was living in the same neighborhood, 
and thinking, as I went about, of Boccaccio. Boc- 
.caccio’s father had a house at Maiano, su 
to have been situated at the Fiesolan extremity of 
.the hamlet. That merry-hearted writer was 80 
fond of the place that he has not only laid the 
cums asoneeel the ‘leiapooan’ on each side of it, 
with the valley which his company resorted to in 
the mi but has made the two little streams 
which embrace Maiano, the Affrico and the Men- 
sola, the hero and the heroine of his ‘ Nimphale 
Fiesolano.’ The scene of another of his works is 
on the banks of the Margnone, a river a little dis- 
tant; and the ‘Dacameron’ is full of the neigh- 
boring villages. Out of the windows of one side 
of our house we saw a ah ag ny ee re ag 29 
rardi, to which, according to his biographers, hi 
‘joyous ae a resorted in the first instance. 
4 ouse belonging to the Macchiavelli was near, 
a little to the left; and farther to the left, among 
the blue hills, was the white village, Settignano, 
where Michael Angelo was born. The house is 
still in ion of the family. From our win- 
dows on the other side we saw, close to 0 the 
Fiesole of antiquity and of Milton, the site of the 
Boccaccio-house before mentioned; still closer, the 
Decameron’s Valley of Ladies at our feet ; we 
looked over toward the quarter of the Mignone 
and of a house of Dante, and in the distance beheld 
the mountains of Pistria. Lastly, from the terrace 
in front, Florence lay clear and cathedraled before 
with the scene of Redi’s Bacchus rising on the 
r side of it, and the villa of Arcetri, famous 
for Galileo. Hazlitt, who came to see me there, 
beheld the scene around us with the admiration 


« ‘My ily walk was to Fiesole, through a path 
“a 
sto) 


pped at the door of the Doccia, and sate on the 


tty eenny pean behind it, reading, or 
anc down to 


lorence.” 
This is all very charming, yet hear what 
the author says er :— 


no leading over field and 
felde in i nothing of that luxurious combina- 
i of grass, wild flowers, 





in books; and this we can enjoy in En : 
Give me Tuscany in Middlesex or Berkahire, and 
the Valley of Ladies between Jack Straw’s le 
and Harrow. . . . To me, Italy had a certain hard 


As a whole these volumes are full of inter- 
est and variety. They introduce us to nu- 
merous famous le; and leave us with a 
most agreeable impression of their author. 


THE MORMONS. 

HOMAS L. KANE, of Philadelphia, dis- 

tinguished himself very Soieenbay a year 
or two ago by the vindication of the Mormons 
—- calumnies to which they had been 
subjected in the Western States, and by ap- 
peals for their relief from the sufferings in- 
duced by unlooked-for exposure in their 
exodus to California. We are indebted to 
him for an interesting discourse upon the 
5 ne delivered before the Historical Society 
of lvania. He concludes this perform- 
ance with the following observations, which 
we believe to be altogether just. Mr. Kane 
is a man of sagacity and integrity, and his 
opportunities for the formation of a wise 
opmion upon this subject were such as very 

possessed : 





few have : 

“T have gone over the work I assigned myself 
when I accepted your Committee’s invitation, « as 
fully as I could do without trespassing too ly 
upon your courteous patience. But I should do 
wrong to conclude my lecture without declarire 
in succinct and definite the opinions I hav: 
formed and entertain of the Mormon people. Tie 
libels, of which they have been made the subject, 
make this a simple act of justice. Perhaps, too, 
my y ager even with those who know me as 
you do, ill better answer its end following after 
the narrative I have given. 

“T have spoken to you of a people; whose in- 
dustry had made them rich, and gathered around 
them all the comforts, and not a few of the luxu- 
ries of refined life; expelled by lawless force into 
the wilderness; seeking an untried home far away 
from the scenes which their previous life had en- 
deared to them; moving onward, destitute, hun- 
ger-sickened, and sinking with disease ; bearing 
along with them their wives and children, the 
aged, and the poor, and the decrepid; renewing 
daily on their march, the offices of devotion, the 
ties of family, and friendship, and charity; sharin 
necessities, and braving dangers together, cheerful 
in the midst of want and trial, and perseveri 
until they triumphed. I have told, or tried to tell 
ot men, who when menaced by famine, and 
in the midst of pestilence, with every energy taxed 
hour, weno builling Toads 

i and planting corn- 


— acommon suffering—of men, who 
ve renewed their prosperity in the homes they 
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have founded in the desert,—and who, in their 
new built city, walled round by mountains like a 
fortress, are e i pitalities to the 
destitute emigrants from our frontier lines,—of 
men who, far removed from the restraints of law, 
obeyed it from choice, or found in the recesses of 
their religion, something not inconsistent with 
human laws, but far more controlling; and who 
are now soliciting from the government of the 
United States, not indermnity,—for the appeal 
would be hopeless, and they know it—not pro- 
tection, for they now have no need of it,—but that 
identity of political institutions and that commu- 
nity of laws with the rest of us, which was con- 
fessedly their birthright when they were driven 
beyon our borders. ; 

I said I would give you the opinion I formed 
of the Mormons: you ae | deduce it for your- 
selves from these facts. But I will ‘add that I 
have not yet heard the single c against them 
as a community, against their habitual purity of 
life, their integrity of ing, their toleration of 
religious differences in opinion, their regard for 
the laws, or their devotion to the constitutional 
government under which we live, that I do not 
from my Own observation, or the testimony of 
others, know to be unfounded.” 


Original Partry. 


THE BRIDE’S REVERIE. 
BY MRS. M. E. HEWITT. 


Lore y to-night, oh, loved one! is our dwelling, 
And lone and wearily hath gone the day ; 

For thou, whose presence like a flood is swelling 
With joy my life-tide—thou art far away. 

And wearily for me will go the morrow, 
While for thy voice, thy smile, I vainly 

Oh, from fond thought some comfort I w 
To wile away the hours till thou return! 


I will remember that first, sweet revealing 

Wherewith thy love o’er my tranced being 
I, like the y epee enraptured, a 

vine pervading all my so’ 

I will remember each fond aspiration 

In secret mingled with thy cherished name, 
Till from thy lips, in ae mod 

Those woris of ecstasy “I love thee!’ came. 
And I will think of all our blest communing, 

And all thy low-breathed words of tenderness ; 
Thy voice to me its melody attuni: 

ill every tone seemed fraught with a caress. 


And feel thee near me, while in thought repeating 
The treasured memories thou alore dost share— 
Hark! with hushed breath and pulses wildly beating 
I hear thy footstep bounding o’er the stair! 
And I no longer to my heart am tellin; 
ht Tf loneliness J 


The a wi re ; 
For thou, w onaltes makes heaven within our dwelling, 
Thou art returned, and all is joy once more. 





earn ; 
borrow, 


stole ; 


TO —. By Mrs. R. B. K. 
Oh how I loved thee! how ! blessed the hour, 
When first thy lips, wak’ning my trusting heart, 
Like some soft southern gale upon a flower, 
Into a blooming hope, murmured “ we ne’er will part.” 


Never to ! alas! the lingering sound 
Thro’ the sad echoes of Memory’s cave, 
once more the hope my young soul { > 


Into bright hues, but, only for the grave..... 
Must we then ! ah, till this heavy hour, 

Fraught with the leaden weight cornoning years, 
Icould have stemmed %s tide like some light shower, 
Where shows a rainbow hope to quell all idle fears. 
But the dim phantoms of o’ershadowed a 

Gleaming thro’ gath mists that cloud my heart, 


Lend but a transient ray, those fragile treasures— 
And heavier darkness 
June 22, 1860. 


falls to gloom the thought —- 





Original Currespoutence. 
RAMBLES IN THE PENINSULA. 
NO. Il. 


gave De Madrid, and I am, therefore, for the 
time since I have been in Europe alone 
—the only citizen of the United States at 

resent in this ancient Moorish city: alone, 

may almost say, in the midst of paradise. 
Yet the beauties of nature will not compen- 
sate for the solitude of the heart, which is 


continually yearning after thy; we 
wish for oomethi Beyond Fe ow of 
the eye, and I would that you were with me. 
e Alhambra, and 


and its romantic hi 

drous pile has become familiar; I have seen 
it at all hours of the day, and have visited it 
in the enchantment of moonlight; and never 
will pass from my memory the pleasant hours 
I have spent within its precincts; I 
shall remember them and those who shared 
them with me—forever. A few days since 
we made up a party and rode out to the fa- 
mous town of Santa Fe, in the delightful 


| Vega, about eight miles away. We were 


all dressed in the gay costume of Andalusia, 
and presented, as you may imagine, a pictur- 
jue appearance; my companions were livel 
fe Sea nan we haat A Sunk of upert on 
the way. Santa Fe is now a dilapidated 
place, but its associations make it well desery- 
ing @ visit. It was built by Ferdinand, dur- 
ing the memorable siege of Grenada; it was 
here that Boabdil a capitulation of 
his city; and it was this spot, too, that 
Columbus was dispatched on his mission of 
discovering a new world. The rich and fer- 
tile Vega, as we rode with the speed of the 
wind over it, seemed to me like a fairy land 
—so luxuriant the vegetation—so rich the 
meadows and fields of waving grain—so ex- 
quisite the variety of cottages, and villages, 
and groves, dotting so vast a plain—so pure 
and transparent the atmosphere, that the 
most distant objects are as clearly defined as 
those nearest us. ine so lovely a land- 
scape—thirty miles in length by twenty-five 
in width, surrounded by tremendous moun- 
tains,—those of the Sierra Nevada, rising 
back of Grenada to the height of thirteen 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
their summits covered by a dazzling mantle 
of snow: imagine this, and you will have 
some faint idea of this beautiful Eden of 


Spain. It is worth a long pi to gaze 
but for one moment upon it, particularly 
from the Torre de la Vela of the Alhambra, 


whence I have beheld it, both in the bright, 
pay sunshine, and ksi the solemnl 
utiful night, illumined by the stars 


moon. 
The walks and gardens of Grenada are ex- 
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ceedingly beautiful. The principal prome-, therefore have my good industrious bees 
nade is called (and very ria El | before us, and the most butterflies. 
Salon.” It is a px orn! Bar In the on the hills sit schoolboys, 


es of which nearly meet i arch over- 

head. is charmin 

avenue is @ large and handsome fountain 
groun 


F 


ever-fi water. 

is hard_-elightly curved, and as smooth and 
of a ball-room, where con- 
of stone, tastefully arranged 
beneath the shade of the ing trees, 


companic rin 
me so incessantly with conversation that 
find it difficult to collect any thoughts to put 
on paper, I wish he was already in heaven, 
as, surely, he well deserves to be. 

It was my intention to have gone from this 
lace to Almeria on horseback, but as R. has 
ft for Madrid, I shall return to Malaga, 

probably, in the diligence to-night. It leaves 
at 12 o'clock, under an escort of six cavalry, 
which on this road is indispensably necessary. 
From Malaga I shall take steamer for Valen- 
cia and Barcelona, and according to my pres- 
ent calculations, will reach Paris about the 
first of June next. F—— wants me to go to 
Italy—I do not know exactly what course to 
take, as traveling in Italy during the summer 
season is not considered healthy. 1 should 
like to remain in France a month or so, in 
order to improve myself in their language ; 
as for Spanish, I speak it with fluency and 
ease already, and it is certainly one of the 
most beautiful languages in the world. 


Yours, Joun E. Warren. 


THE SUMMER NIGHT. 

We are in the midst of July—in the midst 
of summer—of the most genial and 
pure-aired summer that we have had for 
ears. How beautifully Ricurer, translated 
yy our Longfellow, of kindred genius, de- 
scribes the holy time! “The summer alone 
might elevate us. God what a season! In 
sooth, I often know not whether to stay in 
the city, or go forth into the fields, so alike 
is it everywhere and beautiful. If we go 
outside the city gate, the very beggars ok 
den our hearts, for they are no longer cold; 





and the ein ae who can the whole 
night on horseback, and the s' 7 one asleep 
air. We need no gloomy house. 


in the o 
We ade ars chamber out of every bush, and 


dof the walk | In 





and. in — air look out words in the 
dictionary. account of the game-laws 
there is no shooting now, and every thing in 
bush and furrow, and on green Scemaben, 
can enjoy itself right heartily and —- 

all directions come travelers along the 
roads; they have their — for the 
most thrown back—the horses have 
branches stuck in their saddles, and the 
drivers roses in their mouths. The shadows 
of the clouds go trailing along,—the birds fly 
between them up and down, and journeymen 
mechanics wander cheerily on with their 


h | bundles, and want no work. Even when it 


rains we love to stand out of doors, and 
breathe in the quickening influence, and the 
wet does the herdsman harm no more. And 
is it night, so sit we only in a cooler shadow, 
from which we plainly discern the daylight 
on the northern horizon and on the sweet 
warm stars of heaven. Wheresoever I look, 
there do I find my beloved blue on the flax 
in blossoms, on the corn-flowers, and the - 
like endless heaven into which I would fain 
spring as into a stream. And now, if we 
turn homeward again, we find indeed but 
fresh delight. The street is a true nursery, 
for in the evening after supper, the little 
ones, though they have but a few clothes 
upon them, are again let out into the open 
air, and not driven under the bed-quilt as in 
winter. We sup by daylight, and hardly 
know where the candlesticks are. In the 
bed-chamber the windows are open day and 
night, and and likewise most of the doors, 
without danger. The oldest women stand 
by the window without a chill, and sew. 
owers lie about everywhere—by the ink- 
stand—on the lawyer’s Cm mectety the jus- 
tice’s table, and the tradesman’s counter. 
The children make a great noise, and one 
hears bowling of ninepin alleys half the 
night through our walks up and down the 
street; and talks aloud, and sees the stars 
shoot in the high heaven. The foreign mu- 
sicians, who wend their way homeward to- 
ward midnight, go fiddling along the street 
to their quarters, and the whole neighbor- 
hood runs to the window. The extra posts 
arrive later, and the horses neigh. One lies 
by the noise in the window and 
asleep. The post-horns awake him and the 
whole heaven hath — itself open. 
1) Gol what'a joyous life on this little 
earth.” 





Emma is from the German, and signifies 
a nurse; Caroline, from the Latin—noble 
minded; George, from the Greek—a farmer; 
Martha, from Hebrew—bitterness; the beau- 
tiful and common Mary is Hebrew, and 
means a drop of salt water—a tear; i 
from Greek—wisdom; Susan, from Hebrew— 
a lily; Thomas, from Hebrew—a twin; and 
Robert, from German—famous in council. 














AUTHORS AND BOOKS. 





Authors anti Books. 


Mr. James anp Coprricut.—It appears 
that the visit of Mr. G. P. R. James, with 
which we «are ary to be honored, is 
not, after all, solely for the “ gratification of 
the natural curiosity” of the author of the 
book with so many titles, as some time ago 
he advised one of his correspondents here. 
The London News observes incidentally : 
“The long-vexed question of an interna- 
tional copyright wi ay transatlantic cou- 
sins shows symptoms of rising to a speed 
crisis. Up to et, riod the Veuibecs 
had all the advantage of the defective state 
of the law. They could steal freely from our 
literary richness ; whereas, not only had they 
little of their own to be robbed of, but their 
handful of authors took very good care to 
secure English publishers, and, therefore, 
English copyrights, for their works. This 
defense, however, a recent law decision has 
wrested from the Coopers and [rvings of the 
States; so that English booksellers have now 
@ perfect right to treat American authors as 
American booksellers have long been in the 
habit of serving English authors. And there 
is something just in this /ex talionis. If 
Dickens ma reprinted and sold for a 
shilling in New York, why may not Cooper 
be reprinted and sold for a shilling in Lon- 
don? At all events, the gg system will 

ibly incline our Yankee neighbors to 
fisten to reason, and to favor the embassy 
which Mr.. James, the novelist, is to undertake 
to the States, with a view of making prelimi- 
mary arrangements for a full and satisfactory 
code directed against all future international 
literary free-booling.” 

Ausert SmirH anv “ Protection.”—The 
Spectator, misled by a statement in the Morn- 
ing Post, to the effect that a Mr. Albert 
Smith was present, wy invitation, at a Pro- 
tectionist meeting at Wallingford, made some 
caustic remarks on the supposed adhesion of 
the witty novelist to the cause of dear bread. 
The latter, astounded thereby, sends the 
Spectator a note, in which he says : 

“The Sphinx, at which you pleasantly af- 
firm I came home laughing Egypt, never 
propounded a darker puzzle to any of its 
victims than you have to me. From last 
week’s Spectator I learn, for the first time, 
that I was at a Protection meeting at Wal- 
lingford on some particular day, and that I 
wept at the prices of 1845. Allow me to 
assure you that I never was at Wallingford 
in my life; nor, indeed, did I ever attend a 
public meeting anywhere. I have not the 
slightest notion what the prices—I presume 
of corn—were in 1845; and I should never 
think of expressing an opinion, in any way, 
— politics, except gal that school 
which abuses respectability and philanthro- 
pizes mischievous riff-raff.” 





| 
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R. H. Stopparp is ing for the 
of Ticknor, Reed & Fields a cellection of his 
Poems, to include most of those he has con- 
tributed to the periodicals since the appear- 
ance of his “Footprints,” two yearsago. The 
book will be welcomed by the lovers of genu- 
ine poetry. Mr. Stoddard is a young man of 
unquestionable genius, and we haye been 
leased to observe that there is a decided 
improvement from time to time in his com- 
ositions, indicating the industry and wise 
on 0 his studies, in refinement of taste, 
elegance of finish, and a rapid and vigorous 
expansion of his imagination. His master- 
piece, thus far, is The Castle in the Air, fitly 
praised by our neighbor of the Albion, as one 
of the finest productions of the t time. 
We do not know of any poet at home or 
abroad to whose fame it would not have 
added new luster. In the July number of 
the Knickerbocker we find the following 

“Dirge,” which is not unworthy of him : 

Saeeze erences ahteeeecoel 


And a maid whose soul was whiter far, 
Sleeps in her shroud below. 


“The winds of March are piping loud, 
And the snow comes down for hours ; 
But by-and-by the April rains 
will bring the sweet May flowers. 
“The sweet May flowers will cover her grave, 
Made pe: by the April rain ; vari 
But blight will lie on our memories, 
And our tears will fall in vain!” 





InepITED CorRESPONDENCE OF GOETHE AND 
Scu1LLER.—By many friends of German liter- 
ature it will be remembered that Goethe, dur- 
ing his life, carefully preserved a icular 

rtion of his papers and letters, which he in 

827 transferred to the government of Wei- 
mar, on the condition that the box in which 
ber J were contained should not be ed 
until the present year. The 17th of May 
was the date fixed upon, and in accordance 
with the will of the poet, his heirs 
and those of his brother poet Schiller were on 


| that day judicially summoned to Weimar to 


witness the opening of the case. Of Schiller’s 
descendants there were present on the occa- 
sion, his eldest son and dldest daughter, and 
the widow of Ernst von Schiller. e was 
represented by his daughter-in-law and his 
two grandsons, Wolfgang and Walther, who 
came from Vienna, their present place of 
residence, for the purpose. Schiller’s eldest 
son is chief i tor of forests in Wurtem- 
berg. Madame de Junot and Frau von Goethe 
were also present. The box on being ed 
was found to contain a full piapnapeatince 
between Schiller and Goethe, ready arranged 
for the A codicil in Goethe’s will pro- 
vides for their publication. Most of the 
letters, all of Schiller’s in fact, are autograph. 

Tue Countess Ossoxt, ( 
we learn from the Tribune, wi ew 
York about the 20th of the ¢ month. 
Her work on Italy will be given to the press 
immediately after her arrival. 


Fuller, ) 
be in N 
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Harer acarmnst Dr. Layarv.—Dr. 
ees Soe | in France and 


aff," 


2 
i 
8 


eveh 
ruins of Nineveh remain, it is im ible that 
they can be in the place which Dr. Layard 


has ; and, moreover, the Assyrian; 
like sculptures and inscriptions found in the 
Nineveh, were the work of a later 


Born Rocers anp WI1s0N, it is said, have 
declined the laureateship. Referring to the 
office, the Daily News has a very prosy sim- 
“A dog, of any sense or self-respect, 
tin- nap dg to his .- any 

misery egradation e mu- 
sic he is compelled to make. What the tin- 
kettle is to the dog, the yearly Ode is to the 
muse. The board: if you please, but not the 
annoyance and irritation of the jangle.” 


Mr. Grorce H. pas. is at Fea ~ 
gaged in ing for the stage his new 
of “The ” A correspondent ad 
has seen it in manuscript, and for whose criti- 
cal opinion we have a very high respect, pro- 
nounces it superior, both in action, combina- 
tion and development. of character, and 

neral management of the plot, to any of 
fis previous dramatic writings. It will prob- 
ably be brought out next fall, not only in 
this city and ape gy 88 but in London, 
where his tragedy of ‘‘Calaynos” had such a 
successful run. We believe Mr. Boker will 
yet demonstrate that the art of dramatic 
writing is not lost, nor likely to be while we 
retain the language of Shakspeare, Jonson 
and Fletcher. we 


Bayarp Taytor will deliver the poem be- 
fore the societies of Harvard College on the 
18th inst. Among his predecessors have 
been Charles Sprague, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Edward Everett, W. C. Bryant, 
George Bancroft, Frederick H. Hedge, and 
some dozen others of the first rank in letters. 

Joun G. WuittTieR, we are sorry to learn, 
has been for some time in ill health. He is 
living quietly — his farm in Haverhill, 
on the Merrimack. 

BrownIno’s Rid bie tS Padgett 

+ peculiarity and eccentricity, Mr. Brown- 
ous games pet Whether eccentricity 
is ble from genius we shall leave it to 
others to determine. Mr. Turner's peculiar- 
ities have admirers, and some persons affect 
to discover merits in Mr. Carlyle’s German 
style. Mr. Browning’s poetic powers raise 
him almost above ordi trammels, but it 


has been justly remarked of him, that tran- 
scendentali elivered in d rel verse has 
throughout the effect of a _ 


From the Ilustrated London News. 
GEN. ANDRE SANTA CRUZ. 


I ag 2 valiant soldier has lately arrived in 
London as Minister Plenipotentiary from 
the eo mage of Bolivia to the English Court. 
He before visited Europe in the ¢ ter of 
exile, but his misfortune is in a measure re 
paid by the importance and dignity of his 
present position. 

General André Santa Cruz was born in 
1794, at La Paz, the capital of one of the 
provinces of Bolivia, and is a direct descend- 
ant, through his mother, from the Ineas of 
Peru. He began his mili career imme- 
diately upon quitting college, in the Spani 
army, wherein he attained the rank of Liew 
tenant-Colonel. He joined the liberating army 
in 1820, when Peru proclaimed her indo 
> and by his valor and tactics, large- 
'y contributed to maintain the proclamation. 
In 1821, as a reward for his services, he was 
promoted to the rank of Colonel, and in con- 
junction with General Sucre, assisted to raise 
the standard of liberty in the State of Ecua- 
dor.. It was in the course of this — 
that the battle of Pichincha was fought, in 
which Santa Cruz distinguished himself at 
the head of the advan rd. These 
services attracted the attention of General 
Bolivar, and won for him the rank of General 
of Brigade. He was next engaged with Gen- 
eral Bolivar in the celebrated campaigns of 
Xemiu and Ayacucho, which closed the wars 
of independence, in 1824. 

‘The achievements of General Santa Crus 
in the course of these campaigns were re- 
warded by the dignity of Grand Marshal of 
Peru, and the government of the depart- 
ments of Chuquisaca and La Paz. His sa 
gacious administration in his latter capacity 
marked him out as the fittest Governor of 
Peru, to which high post he was quickly 
nominated by his irer and friend General 
Bolivar. The national records of this period 
bear ample testimony to the enlightened pol- 
icy and the systematic prudence with which 
General Santa Cruz presided over the desti- 
nies of Peru. He retired from his post in 
1827, in consequence of the defection of 
of the army from his staunch friend Bolivar, 
and accepted the comparatively insignificant 
appointment of Minister Plenipotentiary to 

e Governments of Chili and Buenos Ayres. 
In 1829, a serious rebellion, that threatened 
irretrievable disasters, having broken out in 
the Republic of Bolivia, the friends of order 
appealed to their old friend General Santa 

ruz as being the only man. capable of re- 
pee prema op tranquillity. His firmness 
and —— ad the rapid effect of calming 
the excited spirits of the rebels; and as soon 
as public confidence was restored, he placed 
the financial affairs of the country on a firm 
footing, and in conjunction with wise coun- 
selors, drew up the civil and penal codes, 
which were published within the riod of 








his discretional government. In 1831, the 
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National elected him Constitutional 
President of Bolivia and Captain-General of 
the national forces ; and, moreover, confirm 
the clause in the will of General Bolivar, 
segs bequeathed the medal of honor to 
chair, ‘to which he was reelected in 1835, 
was marked by unusual commercial and finan- 
cial ity, and a revenue al- 
ways exceeded the annual expenditure. He 
ee ee ee e diffusion of 
owledge. 

Peru, and divided by internal dis- 
sension, turned, as his native coun’ 
turned in the hour of trouble, to eral 
Santa Cruz. It was to form a con- 
federation of the two republics. This pro- 

ition was carried out and solemnly rati- 
ed in 1835 ; whereupon the Peruvians, un- 
der the oo of their pnend chief 
magistrate, laid down arms, and prepared to 
enjoy the blessings of peace. The Confed- 
eration, bora seco ped a ome 2 oo of the 
iene icuani, Huawra, and Tapacari, 
in 1836, and General Santa Cruz was named 
“Protector of the Confederation.” In his 
ity of Protector, the General made a 
triumphant entry into Lima, in 1837, where 
the deliberations of a General Congress of 
the Confederation were at once opened, and 
the constitution of the Confederation was 
determined upon. The Protector’s liberal 
policy had secured the sympathy and esteem 
of all enlightened nations, a an impetus 
to native enterprise and industry, and above 
all, restored the credit of Peru by acknow- 
mong so liquidating the English liabili- 
ties. is prosperous state of” things was 
suddenly checked by the appearance of a 
hostile Chilian fleet, which seized upon the 
fleet of the Confederation in the port of Cal- 
lao, without any previous declaration of war, 
and by the landing of a Chilian expedition 
on the Intermedios, accompanied by a hand- 
ful of Peruvians who were hostile to the 
Confederation. This e ition was soon 
subdued by the skill of General Santa Cruz, 
who exacted from it the treaty of Paucaupa- 
ta, and then allowed free egress from the 
territory of the Confederation. This gener- 
osity on the of the Protector was met 
by treachery on the part of Chili, directl 
her army was once more on Chilian ground. 
At this time the Government of Buenos 
Ayres made an unsuccessful attack upon the 
oe The — ye having 
n successfull a @ prosperous 
condition of the Confederation tee sey 
till General Orbegoso, one of the founders 
of the Confederation, rebelled, and en- 
listed the under his command in his 
cause. This internal rebellion afforded a 
fresh and favorable ity for renewed 
hostility from without, and the result was 
that within a short space of time Chilian 
occupied Lima. On the appearance 
of General Santa Cruz, however, the foes 
were compelled to evacuate and re-embark. 


ed | where Orbe 


His ,occupation of the Presidential | from 


had | General Santa Cruz was obliged 





Defeated in this direction, the Chilian troops 
directed their course to the northern provinees, 
s rebel:band were collected. 
Gen. Santa in the ardor of his determina- 
tion to rid the territory of the Confederation 
this treacherous foe, undertook a march of 


sult of which was his defeat at Yungay, b 
the rebel forces. The defection of Cenavale 
Ballivian and Velasco, who commanded two 
arsed divisions of the army of the Con- 
eration, made this disaster irretrievable. 
G uil, wh he subseq' stay’ boson 
ua: whence he subsequent 
himself with his family to Europe. THe has 
lately been accredited by his native country 
Minister Plenipotentiary in London and Paris. 
There are few public men who have held 
so many important public trusts with such 
universal popularity. The liberality of the 
General’s views, his sagacity in council, and 
above all, the purity of his iotism and 
the unselfish nature of his inistrations, 
are claims upon the gratitude of South Amer- 
ica that will command wider ition in 
times to come even than they obtain at the 
present time. 





Tue Cet or THE BrE.—Hive-bees not 
only differ from wasps in building their comb 
with a material secreted by themselves, but 
they also differ in the mode in which the 
construct their cells. . All the which 
have hitherto described have their tiers of 
cells single; now, the honeycomb is invaria- 
bly double. And, moreover, whilst all these 
wasps and hornets arrange their cells hori- 
zontally, the bee arranges its comb vertically. 

I think it needless to enter into very minute 
descriptions of the se as all m 
readers are doubtless perfectly familiar wi 
its appearance. Each cell, like that made by 
the wasp, is hexagonal, and the cells are put 
together in a manner which secures the great- 
est strength for the least possible material. 
Kirby and Spence state that “ Maraldi found 
that the great angles were generally 10 de- 
goes 28 minutes, and the smaller ones 70 

egrees 32 minutes; and M. Konig, an em- 
inent mathematician, calculated that oa 
ought to be 109 degrees 26 minutes, and 
degrees 34 minutes, to obtain the test 
with any given amount of material.” 
Lord Brougham states that he has discovered 
that the bee is right and the mathematician 
was wrong, and that other mathematicians 
with whom he has communicated agree with 
him, and have detected the source of the 
error.—Instinct and Reason. 


a amd _ like ayes dhs the 
earth, e primary strata uman 
nature : Shay ames to us elements we might 
forget, or su to be transmuted by the al- 
chemy of oe ae this aoe t the 
are, like those ons, 

lessons and poeta to the lawmaker. 
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’ ORIENTAL CARAVANS. 
or pilgrim-caravan, 8 its 

ly by night, pe by torch- 
about four o’clock in 


zon. The extent «nd luxury of these pilgrim- 
re a, ee 
belief. Haroun, of i 2 ah mena 
performed the pilgri no less than nine 
times, and with a eur ing the 
commander of the faithful. The caravan of 


the mother of the last of the Abassides num- 
bered one hundred and twenty thousand 
= on hundred —s were ~ 
m in bearing wardrobe 
eee the iphs, and others carried snow 
fea Sa eck ene 
one cele suc a 
luxury in fulfilling the Tensions of the 
Koran. The Sultan of E on one occa- 
sion, was accompanied five hundred 
camels, whose luscious ens consisted 
sweetmeats and confectionery only; while 
two hundred and eighty were entirely laden 
wi tes and other fruits. The 
itinerant larder of this potentate contained 
one thousand geese and thousand fowls. 
Even so late as sixty years since, the pilgrim- 
caravan from Cairo was six hours in passing 
or saw the » _ ie 
e departure of such an array, with its 
thousands of camels glittering in aney vari- 
ety of trappings, some with two brass field- 
pieces each,—others with bells and streamers, 
—others, again, with kettle-drummers,— 
others, covered with en velvet, with men 
walking by their sides playing on flutes and 
flageolets,—some glittering with neck orna- 
ments and silver-studded bridles, variegated 
with colored beads, and with nodding plumes 
of ostrich feathers on their foreheads—to sa 
nothing of the noble, gigantic, sacred came. 
decked with cloth of gold and silk, his bridle 
studded with jewels and gold, led by two 
sheiks in green, with the ark or chapel con- 
taining the Koran written in letters of gold, 
—forms a dazzling contrast to the spectacle 
resents before its mis- 


it not uently 
sion is ed. Numbers of these gaily 
caparisoned creatures drop and die miserably, 


and when the pilgrimage leaves Mecca the 
air is too often tainted with the effluvia reek- 
ing ate Pe of the — ree om 
sunk under the exhausting fatigue e 
march. After he had fhe Akaba, 
near the head of the Sea, the whitened 
bones of the dead camels were the land-marks 
which guided the pilgrim through the sand- 
=e > = led = oe e alternate 

and disappointment e@ mi or 
igerat,” as the Arabs term it. Burckhardt 
describes this phenomenon as seen by him 
when they were surrounded during a whole 
day’s march by phantom lakes. e color 
was of the purest azure,—so clear, that the 
shadows of the mountains which bordered 


the | there he always found it 





the horizon were reflected with sane sod 
cision ; and the delusion of its being a sheet 
oo a rendered oth He had 
seen the mirage in ia an it: 

of a whitish eclor, 


like morning mist, seldom lying steadily on 
the plain, = thee continuall Faiistiog: but 
in case above descri 


itude the traveler attributes to the t 
ess of the air and earth in the desert 
where he beheld it. There, too the appear- 
ance of water approached much nearer than 
in Syria and t, being often not more 
than two hun paces from the beholders, 
whereas he had never seen it before at a dis- 
tance of less than half-a-mile—Fraser, June. 


LETTER FROM THE DuKE oF WELLINGTON.— 
A short time since, (says the Court epic wo | 
the rector of a parish in one of the midlan 
counties, having obtained subscriptions to- 





of | ward the restoration of his church, still found 


himself unable to meet all the claims which 
the outlay had occasioned. To supply the 
deficiency, he wrote to many persons of 
wealth and eminence, politely soliciting their 
aid. The following is a copy of the reply 
which he received to the application made 
to his Grace : 

“F, M. the Duke of Wellington nts 
his compliments to Mr. ——. ‘ As Mr. -—— 
feels that his letter needs apology, the Duke 
will say no more on that subject; but he 
must add, that as there is not a church, 
ae glebe-house, school, or even a pago- 
da, built from the north to the south pole or 
within the utmost limits of the earth, to 
which he (the Duke of yey xy is not 
called par to contribute, the e is sur- 
prised that Mr. ——, having already raised 
£7,500 toward the restoration of his church, 
should make application to the Duke, who 
has nothing to say either to —— or to 

j ” 


Immediately upon the receipt of this, the 
reverend gentleman was offered five guineas 
for the autograph, which he readily accept- 
ed, entering the amourt in his subscription- 
list as the Duke of Wellington’s contribution 
to the fund. 


Herent Heaths. 


Mr. Ricuarp J. Wyatt, an emment Eng- 
lish sculptor, died at Rome on the 29th of 
May, after a few days’ illness, and was buried 
in the Protestant burial-ground. The hearse 
was followed by the British Consul, the Amer- 
ican Chergé d’Affairs, and about fifty friends 
and artists of all nations. Mr. Wyatt wens 
to Rome in 1822, and worked for Mr. Gib- 
son. After a few years he commenced his 
career, in which he has been so su 
It is said that he has executed commissions 
to the extent of £20,000 sterling. He wasin 
the fifty-seventh year of his age. 
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THE DOM OF DANTZIC. 





From Fraser’s Magazine. 
THE DOM OF DANTZIC. 
FOUNDED ON. FACT. 
CHAPTER I. 
6¢ T\UMIGER, my own Dunsiger, 
me not to disturb you thi 


surel 
fa and wi 
to you; 
behind th 


live, 


igh: 


un 
an 

“t was sufficient to show that in that room 
was standing a form, beautiful from its full- 
ness and ripeness. She who addressed the 
men who was sitting at the table was a bride 
but nine days since, and —s indeed 
must have been the pursuit which kept him 
from her side. She had thrown a shawl 
loosely over her shoulders, which fell in many 
folds down to her bare feet; her hair, of that 
ingular thickness which all nations admire, 
but which the Germans alone as a nation 


was coiled around her small and y 


classic head; there was on her cheek that 
soft bloom which is called into existence by 
love alone, and which makes the pulses of 
youth beat quickly as it gazes. Nothing was 
wanting to complete her excellence—neither 
that refinement which poets love to dwell on 
sometimes to the prejudice of other qualities, 
nor that perfection of feature, the admiration 
of which is the first characteristic of early 
passion; and yet, notwithstanding, when she 
placed her hand upon her husband’s shoulder 
the touch did not arouse him from his reverie. 
His forehead was pressed by both his hands 
as if to restrain the pulsations of the temples; 
implements of all description lay around him; 
small wheels, and springs of different con- 
structions, ents of circles, and various 
sections bore evidence to the deep nature of 
his studies, and to the exertion which merited 
repose. The iy 0 as she looked at the 
surrounding chaos; she took one hand gently 
and unresistingly on his part from his face, 
ant Fee, it to her own. While she gazed 
fondly upon the pale, wan countenance which 
it had concealed, it seemed, alas! to dawn 
slowly upon her that this confused heap of 
material was but an indication of ideas 
ed disturbed, and energies as broken. 

‘o whom had she wedded herself? To a 
man whose whole soul was absorbed in one 
idea, and that an idea which evidently sepa- 
rated him from her, which created a gulf 
between them, that not fame, nor power, nor 
boundless wealth, could ever fill up, for that 
gulf is fathomless—the gulf of ambition, for 
which ambition barters, as in this instance, 
its bs pen on too often its truth 
—and old age its repose. Yes, she had linked 


her destiny to such a man, and now she fel 
the full import of the vow she had made, 


! 


Marguerite 

eri 
throug this 

“So I did, Dumiger,” she replied; “but I 
felt nervous and wretched ; I could not sleep: 
besides, look out, the night is already passed, 
it is quite morning, and very chilly too,” she 
said, as she drew her shawl closer round her 


“Yes, you will catch cold, my darling. 
Leave me.” 
“And you, Dumiger, will you remain here, 
poring over these volumes, and i 
our brains? I am sure, that you will suc- 
ceed far more easily (for I never doubt your 
success, but lament the price you will have 
to pay for it), ‘ou will succeed far better by 
giving y more rest, and working by 
instead of night; your cheek is quite 
pal Dumiger: now, in your boyhood, you 
ave lines marked on your forehead which in 
others are the result 
eyes have lost “4 ; 
She was about to add, “their brightness,” 
when as one a sudden ray of light had 
flashed through them, they gleamed with 
even more than their vested: intelligence. 
“Marguerite, Marguerite,” he exclaimed, 
clasping her in his arms, “you know not 
what you are saying. Look here!” and he 
rose hurriedly from his seat and drew her 
toward the window; “do you see that star 
in the east, how bright it is, that you can 
even distinguish the ray it sheds from the 
gray. light which breaks from behind those 
masses Of clouds? By that light I tell you 
I shall succeed in my most extravagant ex- 
pectations. How many anxious nights I have 
waited for that star! Until I sawit I had no 
hope—now, my hope can scarcely find e 
sion. I am gr to Thee, O Providenee, 
for this revelation, for the accomplishment of 
all my wishes;” and he bowed his head as 
bon in adoration, and almost sank on his 
ees. 
Marguerite looked at him as if she dreaded 
that his brain was turned. er tts con 
reted that look; for what look is there that 
ove cannot in’ ? 


“No, Marguerite, I am not mad, believe me. 
This toil has not yet turned my brain, though 


pain and toil. Your 





it might indeed have done so, for it is sad 
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and yet so pri 


ythe night ® Fool- 


the day, and the month of the year, but to 


contain within its works the secret of the | pl 


movements of the heavenly bodies ;—that to 
obtain this prize they must read the wonders 
of the skies, and penetrate its mysteries. It 
is a wild and fearful study, Marguerite—a 
any. pursuit of which is not calculated 
by the hands on the aia Even now I 
marvel at the audacity of the men who pro- 
posed such a design, and the boldness of those 
who, like myself, have undertaken to fulfill it. 
You cannot imagine, Marguerite, how such 
contemplations remove one the world in 
which we live. Until I knew you, Marguerite, 
I cared for and thought of nothing else.” 

“And even aoe, Vantene is this not the 
case?” said she, with a gentle smile. 

“No, to your love I owe all, Marguerite,” 
he answ: “Tt seemed to purify my feel- 
ings, to elevate my mind to the height of this 
vast argument—auntil I knew you there was 
a link wanting in my life. When I used to 
ponder on the marvelous love of the Infinite, 
which could work out this wondrous system, 
and give man the faculty and the desire of 
comprehending it, I felt that the mind con- 
tained capacities long concealed from its 
owner; I felt that even in this world there 
must be at some time a perfect revelation of 
perfect love to man, beyond that love of 
nature which is to be derived from the study 
of this world’s natural laws and those of the 
_ which rule it. I was then unsatisfied, 

erite, for there was a void in my heart 
which nothing could fill up; and I remember 
once meeting with a in a favorite 
author which said, that whosoever had a 
faculty or sensation unemployed could not be 
happy. I was in that situation; but stran 
to say, absorbing as the ion of love is, 
when I once understood this great mystery I 
was better able to devote all my energies to 
science. I had often heard it said, that a 
pure and holy affection is the purest and 
surest source of energy and greatness—until 
I knew you, Marguerite, I gave no credit to 
the rey 

“ An“ this star, Dumiger, which is growing 
fainter and fainter?” 

“Tt was the one evidence mermng rove 
the accuracy of my calculations. k here, 
Marguerite,” and he rose from the table with 
weak and faltering steps, and drew back a 
curtain which was drawn across a corner of 
the small room. There she saw a small clock 
of exquisite manufacture, a complicated mass 
of machinery—so complicated that it would 
have looked like fabled labor to have even 
put it into motion, or regulated it when in 


motioa, ‘Look here,” continued Dumiger, 
“there is the result of two years’ toil. I have 
already adapted these works to each other: 


it is, as you may perceive, a re tation of 


the heavenly Dodlen; but [ could not satisfy 


myself that my own ca!culations were correct 
until I saw this star which I expected to rise 
as it hag risen this morning. Now, Margue- 
rite, ed best beloved, you have seen it burning 
ightly in that spot of the heavens, it is a 
of our future love and of my great 
success—I accept it with humility and grati- 
tude. Yes, now, Marguerite, I will retire with 
yn ; a great fact has been accomplished. If 
bor is virtuous, if to exercise the faculties 
bea part of the discipline of life, then, even 
if I die now, I have not lived unworthily, and 
my labor has not been wholly in vain. What 
think you, my Marguerite ?” 

She looked her answer in those dark, speak- 
ing, lustrous eyes. The greatness of his mind 
had passed to hers; the mysterious sympath 
of kindred souls united them. She was prow 
of him; and her eyes flashed lightning, and 
her cheek flushed deeply, as she replied— 

“T can forgive you now, Dumiger, all your 
neglect, in the hope of seeing you famous and 
honored by all your fellow-townsmen.” 

“AY, arguerite,” replied Dumiger, “there 
it is; 1t is fame for itself Tass for—to be great, 
powerful and wealthy, is a matter of but small 
importance. One can live without rank, with- 
out power, without wealth, and perhaps be all 
the happier for wanting them. This little 
room, small and ill-furnished though it be, 
contains in it as much happiness as any one 
heart can enjoy. If we have everything we 
desire, what care I in how small a compass 
they may be expressed? For instance, I 
would not yield one of your kisses, Margue- 
rite, for all the palace of the Grand Master 
can offer. Some of my friends have richer 
abodes, but what matter? Where did Van 
Eyck, who immortalized himself by that one 
painting, known throughout Europe as the 

tzic picture, reside? Why, in one of 
those wretched buildings, ill sup by 
props and pillars, near the Grime Thor, but 
which his fellow-townsmen are at this mo- 
ment prouder of than they are of the Artim- 
shof or the Stockthurm. How did Andreas 
Steck live? In obscurity and penury, without 
one smile af good fortune to gild the darkness 
of existence. But do you suppose that these 
men were unhappy? Oh no, Marguerite, to 
make everything in nature beautiful there is 
but one element in nature essential, and that 
is light. To make everything in the heart 
rejoice there is but one sensation essential, it 
is love. How think you, Marguerite?” 

Her only reply was a long, long kiss. 

And they retired to rest as the bells of the 
city chimed in the merry morning, arousing 
in that city its slumbering ons, fears, 
loves, difficulties, and perils, which had been 
for long hours buried in sleep. But amid the 
various sounds which began to echo through 
the streets, there was one wanting to give 
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evidence that the dawn of a great town was 
breaking. No clock worthy of the noble 
Dom, imitated by Ritter of Strasburg from 
St. Sophia, arrested the attention of those 
who were starting forth on their several pil- 
grimages of toil or joy; none had yet been 
wrought worthy of the mighty majestic pile 
which overshadowed the free city, and reared 
its towers lofty as the great, League to whose 
wealth it owed its origin. To construct such 
a clock was the object for which Dumiger 
labored; and not he alone, but hundreds of 
skilled workmen, toiled anxiously through the 
long autumn nights, for the citizens of Dant- 
zic loved that glorious fane whose lofty towers 
looked upon their birth, and beneath whose 
shadow the noblest of their freemen were 
buried. To connect their names with that 
great monument, seemed to them to be an 
object well worthy of the noblest and oldest 
commercial houses. Two years had been 
allowed for the undertaking, and the time 
for deciding the prize was drawing near; 
and amongst all who toiled to win it, none 
more aaa 0 A labored in the work than 
Dumiger Lichtnau, known to history as 
Dumiger of Dantzic. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ir it be a grateful sight to behold the young 
and happy when all life is bright before them, 
when the soil which they tread on is covered 
with flowers, and the only murmurs which 
they hear are the murmurs of soft breezes, 
and the only sighs are sighs of passion; not 
less beautiful is it to see the young linked 
together in love, struggling with adversity; 
to see two beings whose sole object in life it is 
to alleviate the daily toil of each other; to 
whom every effort of self-denial through the 
object of its exercise becomes a blessing; to 
or 400% the future is full of promise, because 
exertion gives confidence, and self-confidence 
is the source of all hope. There is something 
very touching in the sight of those whom the 
world deserts, or to whose interests the world 
is at best indifferent, arousing all their ener- 

ies to battle with adverse circumstances. 


en every little addition to the daily com-| ion 


forts is prized, as the result of independence 
and of honorable exertion—in a word, as the 
reward of labor: every holiday arrives fraught 
not remy | with enjoyment, but with blessing. 
To such there are sources of happiness, whic 
the gay, the wealthy, the children of life’s sun 
know nothing of, but which in their noonday 
career of splendor and greatness they might 
well stop to envy. 

On such an existence Marguerite had 
entered. Hers was a simple history, told in 
few words, but connected with long previous 
chapters of passions and regrets; for she was 
the child of love, in tears, and 
brought up in one of those admirable found- 

ing establishments which prevail in Germany, 
and are at once the incentives to love and the 
protection of its offspring. She left it a year 


J aie 





previously to the period when we are writin, 
to enter a family of distinction as a humble 
friend and teacher. There Dumiger chanced 
to meet her. When first he met he loved; 
and like all men of earnest purpose, he loved 
with no common passion. The family were 
of that kind so frequently met with in society 
Prag ms oh ae igor “4A those whom 

te nea em, but expressing 
eonabilees tion in such terms as made it almost 
an and proving their vanity in the 
very manner in which Mie affected humility. 
She at once accepted Dumiger, though some 
months elapsed before it was possible for them 
to . At last, by dint of great exertion, 
they laid aside sufficient money to commence 
the world with. i the small 
apartment, within whose narrow limits his 
mind ue to the contemplation of the 
vast field of inquiry on which he presumed to 
enter, and he rted Marguerite to her 
new home; there to indulge in imaginations of 
love, boundless and visionary, as his were of 
ambition. 

The day following that which we have 
described there was a great annual féte at 
Dantzic. The free city for the time donned 
its freest and most joyous manners, it was 
one of those days in which honest burghers, 
and most honest burghermasters, 
delight, because they are then enabled to put 
on their greatness with their broadcloths; and 
every flag and inscription in the streets is a 
tribute to their past, and an incentive to their 
renewed exertions. Fortunately the day rose 
in more than ordinary brightness; the Mott- 
law and the Radaw, two streams which flow 
through the center of Dantzic, reflected the 
variegated masses of colors worn by those who 
thronged their banks; Commerce had for that 
day deserted the lofty mart and still loftier 
warehouse to muse by the side of the river 
which bore her richest freights; processions 
from the neighboring villages marched with 
music at their head into the city, bearing the 
devices of their various trades, and when the 
crowd separated to let them the captains 
of companies and humbler officials drew them- 
selves up as they traversed the rude, ill-fash- 
ed pavement of the picturesque and antique 
gabled city. It was the féte of the patron 
saints of the rt Mey evidence of a 
future state, even among those who reflect 
a ep for there Saath ag turn 
alike to some mysterious ian for protec- 
tion, and like this city are sunisialied to 
some faith. In the midst of these happy 
groupe, which were collected at every corner 
and filled every gasthof, moved Dumiger and 
Marguerite, most blessed and happy where 
all looked smiling and contented. Mar e- 
rite was the envy of all brides, and of those 
who wished to become so; and there was not 
a young burgher of distinction who had not 
at some time or another looked upon her with 
gaze, and followed her to the palace 
L she dwelt, and loitered under her 
window,—where, however, the thin slight 
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if ever drawn aside to 


noble ‘ brow, the etn io 
lory. There were few in'town who did not 
ow her, at all events, from reputation, and 
that reputation was spotless. iger’s 
appearance we cannot say as much: he would 
have been decided] but for the indica- 
i i ich his countenance afforded. 
is fe was marked’ with the lines of 
oe and anxious thought; but these evi- 
mces, if they did not serve to please the 
gazer, at least commanded his . He 
was somewhat bent by premature exertion; 
the hair, even at that early age, was thin and 


one on the temples; his step was slightly 
enfeebled by want of proper exercise. Alto- 
gether he was a very remarkable man from 


in’ power which every lineament 
expressed; yet altogether he was scarcely 
such a person as would have been considered 
likely to awaken a stron ion in @ young 
girl like Marguerite. For it is too true that, 
to use the expression of a writer of that age, 
a avait lair dun ame qui avait recontré par 
hasard un corps et qui sen tirait comme il 
pouvait.. 

And yet—so strange a being is woman!— 
desirous like the Hindoo wife to sacrifice her- 
- on bog taping she raises — ee 

arguerite, in order to marry iger, 
vefland the greatest offers,—amongst others, 
no less a person than the son of that house 
into which she had been received. But irre- 
spective of the affection which she felt for 

iger, she was in her nature proud and 
haughty, and she would not have consented, 
even under other and less favorable circum- 
stances, to have entered where she was 
despised by the rest of the family. It may 
be imagined how great indignation was ex- 
cited in this man by her refusal, the more 

ially as, like Dumiger, he thought him- 
self a proficient in science and-the mechani- 
cal arts, and was one of those who in his way 
was laboring for the prize so soon to be 
awarded by the city. If merit was to be the 
test of success, he had but little chance; but 
where is that man and where are those minds 
with whom rank and power have not their 
weight? He was, therefore, if not the most 
formidable by intellect, at all events by cir- 
cumstance, the one of Dumiger’s competitors 
the most to be dreaded, for his father was the 
president of that council which presided over 
the destinies of Dantzic, and who 
more than imperial authority. He a 
to the ancient house of Albrecht, Grand Mas- 
ter of the Teutonic iy poe: and oldest free- 
man of the Hanseatic League. A stran 
proud man, who when he learned indirectly 
that his son Frederick was in love with Mar- 
in a storm of fearful indig- 


guerite, ind 
found from her that on no 


nation, until 





account did she intend to accept the suit; 
and then, in spite of his gratification at the 
certainty that his son not make a mar- 
riage which he thought so discreditable, his 
vanity was wounded at her decision, and even 
while he praised Marguerite’s disinterested 
conduct, in his heart he was garnering up 
hatred against her. A blow to vanity is ter- 
rible, and it is a blow which the humblest 
and weakest can give as well as the most 
soe agg in the contempt or even the indif- 
erence expressed for the pursuit in which we 
are interested, or for the object which we 
have attained. So much of our — of 
the value of an object depends on the price 
which others set upon it, that it is sufficient 
to\know others are indifferent to it for our- 
selves to undervalue it. But Marguerite 
went forward in her career of happiness, 
quite ignorant of the dislike she was leaving 
behind her. She told Frederick the truth, 
that she loved Dumiger, and kindly added, 
that but for this circumstance she might one 
day have loved him; and then with a light 
heart she left the splendid palace for the 
abode of poverty. 

They moved on weet those two young 
and loving beings, and so intent were they on 
their own h ppiness, so concentrated in each 
other, that they did not observe how the 
crowd through which they ea fell back 
in admiration; but at last iger caught 
the expressions of their faces, and saw the 

lance which pe 5 them, and then 
e almost looked nobly born, so proud became 

his step and steadfast his gaze. The long 
market (surrounded with its fantastic gables, 
stran rickety, and picturesque, which 
looked as though they retained the expres- 
sion of the angular, quaint, rococo faces of 
those by whom the houses were formerly ten- 
anted) was crowded with all that was gay 
and animated in Dantzic; around the foun- 
tains, somewhat rude in their execution but 
admirable in their models, the peasants from 
the neighborhood were congregated. Pres- 
ently the crowd, which had momentaril 
become ter and still greater, sway: 
bac and forward like the tide in a 
harbor when a noble vessel enters its gates. 
They made place for a herald, who rode on 
horseback surrounded by his ye sgn and 

ve notice in an audible voice that on that 

y week the Supreme Council would meet 
to decide on the merits of the different pieces 
of mechanism which were to be submitted to 
their judgments, and which were to be sent 
in three days previously. Then the herald 
recited the rewards which the great and free 
city offered to the most successful competi- 
tors: they were worthy of the great League 
of which Dantzic was the head:—A house to 
be kept up at the expense of the State, to be 
styled the “most honorable,” a ring of honor, 
but above all, a laurel wreath, and to have 

recedence immediately after the Supreme 
ouncil itself. Such was the attachment of 
the inhabitants of Dantzic to their town and 
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its glories that, its embellishment was dearer 
to them than any personal or material advan- 
tages. But it is probable that these honors 
would not have been so t on the present 
occasion had the Grand Master not been fully 
impressed. with the belief that his own son 
would succeed in the contest, and add 
another and the greatest to the honors which 
belonged to his house. Marguerite and 

i forward the crowd 
to hear the mation read, and the blood 
flowed in their cheeks as they listened. Dumi- 
ger turned to look at Marguerite, her eyes 
were moist with love and admiration; he 
pressed her arm fondly; and said in a low 
voice,— 

“Now, Marguerite, will you —— me the 
hours in solitude, in se silence, 
when you know how highly the city estimates 
this work to which my nights and days have 
been devoted ?” 

Her only answer was a glance of affection 
which thrilled through his e. 

It was night, they were tired of wanderin 
about, and entered one of the numerous cafés 
which had been temporarily erected in cele- 
bration of the day. In the center of the 
Grande Place a was built for dancing, 
and when the band played its liveliest tunes 
the bright-eyed dancers swept round in ad- 
mirable time; the variegated lamps which 
hung around the square checkered the pave- 
ment with every variety of hue, cast such a 
glory on the fountain that its outline was 
a as it were with threads of gold. All 


these different colors and shapes were re- 


flected in the rippling waves of the ever- 


rolling waters. Youths in the gayest dresses 
strutted away their proud hour of triumph 
with that graceful vanity of pretension which 
youth so well becomes, or flirted with the 
tender maidens, who in silver-laced bodice 
and scarlet skirt, with their brows encircled 
with interwoven wild flowers, sat round the 
brink of the fountain, where the murmurs of 
the ever-falling waters could best conceal the 
murmurs of love. And above all this gor- 
tumult and bright excitement the moon 

her throne of silver clouds rose like a 
virgin queen: the bold architecture of the 
Dom stood in clear relief, some parts as 
though scul; out of heaven’s light, 
while the depths of the arches were buried 
in mysterious shade, emblematic of the faith 
to which it was dedicated,—in clear to 
the fresh comprehension of the youngest 
child, and again full of deep and fathomless 
mysteries. Athwart the flood of light which 
ed the square, the deep shade of this noble 
Dom was thrown, like the dark visions of the 
future which sometimes fall upon the heart 
in its hours of brightest enjoyment. If one 
had stood that night on the lofty tower and 
looked forth on the yasi multitude, he need 
not, Asmodeus-like, have unroofed the houses 
to read the history of human life or the pas- 
sions of the human heart, for life and passion 
had gone forth that night from many a tran- 





quil abode to revel in pany. One so 
standing above the wild hum of tumultuous 
en) t would in silent thought have mar- 
veled at the strange drama performing as it 
were at his feet,—the sad fearful mixture 
of the shadows and lights of life and death, 
the market-place, and close at hand the 
burialground. Talk of contemplation in the 
wild solitudes of the country, how much more 
is there room for contemplation in the crowded 
mart and the bustling thoronghfare! Where 
is the river, whose current is so rapid as the 
current of life, or at time so rous and 
treacherous? Where is the tide whose ebb 
and flow is so uncertain as the ebb and flow 
of existence? Where are to be found winds 
and waves more boisterous than those which 

itate the human heart? Where is the 

ore so strewn with wrecks as the heart with 
the broken memorials of ion which may 
have long since swept over it? If Nature in 
its solitude affords calm enjoyment, in its 
human development it affords matter for 
deeper thought; if the view from the moun- 
tain-top, extending over hill and dale, expand 
the mind, to stand above the wild tumult of 
a town equally exalts the imagination and 
conveys knowledge, even while it compels the 
gazer to pass out of himself. 

As they p agpremer a coffee-house on the 
same side of the street as the Dom, Margue- 
rite p to Dumiger to remain there, 
where they could best see the dancing, and 
she drew a chair toward her. 

“No, no, not here!” exclaimed Dumiger; 
and he took her across the square to another 
house of greater reputation. 

But it was not on this account that Dumi- 
ger preferred it, but because it had a view of 

e Dom; he could there contemplate the 
space which was left for the clock, of which 
he fondly believed he was making the model. 
He pictured to himself that tower, the wonder 
and admiration of the town; that on the spot 
where he was then sitting numbers would 
crowd to view the wonderful machinery fash- 
ioned by his genius. 

The history of the café to which he took 

ite was curious; it had been opened 
not less than one hundred and twenty years 
without being once entirely closed. It was, 
in point of fact, formed by two houses, which 
were used alternately to allow of the neces- 
repairs and cleansings. On such an oc- 
casion as the present they were both thrown 
open,—the one part was for persons of the 
second rank, <a which Dumiger and 
Marguerite. now ¢ themselves; the 
other was reserved for the people of the 
higher order, for in this city of popular insti- 
tutions and liberal opinions the distinction of 
classes was very strictly preserved. 

Marguerite and Dumiger ordered some 
slight refreshment. Marguerite was enjoy- 
ing that repose which is so agreeable to the 
mind after the sensation of strong happiness ; 
Dumiger, with his head resting on his hand, 
was gazing on the lofty tower of the Dom, 
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and the light fleecy clouds, which appeared 
to be seo asrated by the glittering vane. 
At that moment a hand slapped his 
shoulder. 

“You here, said Carl. “Why, 
tonfound it, man, I t you were poring 
over dull tomes of the University library, or 
worshiping a saint,” and he off his hat 
to ite. “Here is Krantz, your old 
tz, whom you have not seen since 
v2 Nanay teak rem pe so I will drink 
with you as well as he did three years since, 
when we reveled in Rhenish.” 

Dumiger seized the extended hand, a gleam 
shot across his mind; the three years of ab- 
sttaction and thought appeared to be swept 
away; he only beheld his two boon compan- 
ions; his countenance was lightened of a 
dozen years. 

“Marguerite, these are two friends of 
mine,” he said; “it is getting late and cold. 
See, the lights on the fountains are burning 
ve dim, and the benches are deserted. You 

ill not ge me this one night for acquain- 
tance sake, dear Marguerite? I shall not be 
late, but I must grant myself one bottle to- 
night to drink to my success. What, angry, 
my Marguerite!” 

She was not angry, but she thought that 
love in life is of rare fulfillment. Again 
another night of loneliness: yesterday it was 
a disagreeable necessity, now an agreeable 
excitement, but both alike led to a lonely 
room and a lonely heart. But in the shade 
Dumiger pressed her hand, and assured her 
with many kisses that he would return within 
two hours, and she tried to feel satisfied and 
assured. The three friends sat down; a 
oe table replaced the small stand which 
had been exclusively devoted to ices; three 


bottles of huge dimensions were brought from 
the cellar; pledge after pledge was received 
and given. iger became a differens man, 


save that at moments, in the midst of some 
burst of louder hilarity, the cloud of ambition 
would cross his brow and seem to furrow it, 
and then he would fold his arms across his 
breast, as if to repress the outbreak of his 
soul, It was during one of these moments of 
abstraction that Carl turned suddenly round. 

“Why, Dumiger,” he exclaimed, “you do 
not fill your glass! In former days, man, 
you were of a very different mood. Has mar- 
riage so tamed you?’ Won't Marguerite 
allow it? 

Krantz and the two friends made the place 
ring with their rude students’ laugh. 

“Ha! ha! I, y * am in excellent spirits,” 
said Dumiger, filling a bumper with the 
se om kab an — Ky Foy een ae 
ought to be in irits, for I have every- 
thing to make me <0. ml 

“Ay, the most beautiful girl in Dantzic for 
a wife,” said Carl. 

“With a large fortune?” said Krantz, 


laughing. 
“That will come,” replied Dumiger, heated 
by wine. 





“Large fortune!” they both exclaimed; 

“where are you to get it, student? Have 
on found an old cave in the Grime Thor, 

Damnigec; with o-Sarteme bpried, o0 the old 
romances have it?” 

» “Yes, I shall soon discover a fortune,” ex- 
claimed the boy, now fairly excited, and his 
cheeks glowing with animation; “and more 
-. a ‘ortune. _— and wets voy be 

eaped upon us. you imagine that I have 
oak Wabling the lant thins: yenun of ‘ut life? 
do you believe that the ambition which was 
the subject of your illusive aim at is 
dead? No! look here, Carl.and Krantz, this 
day week will see me famous, and ennoble 
my family till it vies even with the Grand 

aster’s.” 

‘You are mad,” said Carl. 

“No, I am speaking words of soberness,” 
said he, with an earnestness which carried 
conviction even to those wild spirits. “I tell 
you that I have an inward confidence that I 
shall win this prize which was proclaimed to- 
day, that my name will be associated with the 
proudest fame ever reared in Dantzic. Oh, 
the nights and days of toil, the hopes and 
fears which have agitated me, for the last 
three years: these will account to you for the 
— of ny Pay se, and my vacant look. 

ell, I have this day completed the test by 
which the accuracy of my work is proved, 
and now I hold I shall be great.” 

He spoke so loud that his voice echoed 
through the peristyle; it disturbed one not 
the least interested in the conversation, Fred- 


erick recht. He lent an attentive ear to 
all that fell from the er’s lips, and then 
he learned that not only had he been robbed 


of an affection which he had striven to win, 
but that the same man who had married 
a was about to take from him the 
ibility of obtaining a prize he sought for. 
n the vanity of his pretensions he could not 
believe it possible that Dumiger really was 
not at the moment speaking Sy: 
it was not until he listened attentively, an 
heard him give a detailed account of the 
nature of his mechanism, that he saw (for 
he was not wanting in scientific knowledge) 
that Dumiger’s confidence was far from mis- 
placed. Frederick, when he had heard suffi- 
cient, left the place with a heavy heart, and 
with melancholy step retired to his chambers 
of luxury. j 
He entered the Grand Master’s palace, and 
passed through the vast marble where 
the banners hung against the walls, and de- 
vices and armorial ners gs testified to the 
antiquity and gallantry of his race. The 
lofty roof, — by vast ashen beams, 
echoed to each step as it rang on the paye- 
ment. Sculpture and painting decorated the 
several galleries; but he by all un- 
noticed, for he had one object in view which 
absorbed all others, and rendered him now 
indifferent to the luxuries and races by 
which he was surrounded. To his rise 
when he entered a colonnade full of the 
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choicest flowers, which united the extreme 
wings of the vast building, he found his 
father walking there with an anxious, ‘timid 
step, and his manner was nervous and 


un ° 

“Frederick 7 the old man, nano ween 
dignified, astute, tall, -beard een- 
eyed men, whom we fad in the picture gal- 
leries of the middle ages, dressed in a suit of 
stately black, with the golden chain of his 
order, and riband of the Fleece, “I was very 
anxious to see you, my son. The influence 
of our house is d us; you have not 
attended the council late! y—there isa major- 
ity organizing against us. You should be at 
your post, my son. The first element of suc- 
cess in life is industry—patient, untiring in- 
dustry; it is to this we owe the fortunes of 
our house, the very decorations which I wear, 
the consideration with which I am treated,” 
and the old man curled the long, tapering 

in 


moustache, in pride, ly in anger. 

“But, at gs "en Reset that [ am 
wholly occupied in my studies—that you 
yourself urged me to contend for the pe 
which the city gives—that you considered 
this would be the readiest means of extend- 
ing your family influence.” 

‘Forget!” exclaimed the old man indig- 
nantly. “Forget!” and his spurs clanged 
upon the pavement. “I am not quite so old 
as to forget thus—neither do I forget that 
you wasted three months in making love to 
that jungfrau Marguerite, and three more 
months in lamenting her loss, even after she 
had spurned you, you son of the chief citizen 
of Dantzic. You succeed in nothing, sir; 
unstable as water, you trifle away all exist- 
ence. Now tell me, you solitary student, 
where have you been to-night? Of course 
not wasting every moment in the holiday 
with your boon companions, and making 
love to all the ts? § sir.” 

“It is true, my father; I was at the fair,” 
replied Frederick, submissively. 

“You tell the truth at any rate,” continued 
the Count, somewhat touched by his frank- 
ness. “Well, then, we won’t say anything 
more about the past and Marguerite; but 
tell me as frankly what prospect you have of 
success in the competition for this famous 
clock, for on that will greatly depend the 
power of sustaining our family influence.” 

So appealed to, Frederick thought it wise 
at once to prepare his father for the truth. 
He pak By ve until that evening he rp 
imagini + he possessed every prospect o: 
obtaining the prize, and then ip peated all 
that he had overheard Dumiger asserting. 
In the L riapienpeg of iv e larelgnte 
against him as a personal enemy, and as he 
spoke vehemently and potion sgh father’s 
eyes glistened with ven ce and pleasure, 
for he saw that the dignity of the father had 
passed into his son; he had never seen the 
youth so excited, he now felt that he was 
worthy of the old time-honored race. 

“Ah,” he said, “Dumiger again; and his 

8. & T. M.—4 





scheme and plan seem well founded. How- 
ever, neither the man nor his production will 
find great favor in the council while I have 
influence there; he may exaggerate his 
merits.” 

“T think not,” said Frederick. “But there 
is one way to get rid of his competition,” said 
oar laying his hand on the hilt of his 
Swi 


“No, no, young man; take your hand 
from aad sword: I will have no brawling, 
no bloodshed, like those common burgh 
ers, whose sons are even now rustling 
through the market-place. But wait a little; 
night gives counsel. I think I have a way 
far more practical and less hazardous than 
that which you p leave the matter in 
my hands, Frederick. I am glad to find you 
have some spirit, that it has not all been dis- 
sipated on that foolish girl; there is always 
hope in man where there is energy. What,I 
feared was that you might become a mere 
dreamer, and le through an idle, vapor- 
ing existence; now I hold that you are worthy 
of your name, although the conviction has 
reached me in an unpleasant form. But 
leave this to me, all be right; you have 
only one thing to do. to send Fioffaan to me 
to-morrow ay oe, 

“Hoffman the silversmith, who lives at the 
rn il near the senate house?’ asked Fred- 
e 


“Precisely,” replied the Count, and soon 
his firm unbroken step was heard ringing in 
the distance. 

hho went Ag on ee! nwa to wsiber] 
tate on what possible steps his father pro 
taking to overrule the a ition of Dussigee. 
With all his frivolity and dissipation he was 
greatly ambitious, and most anxious tc sus- 
tain a reputation he had long enjoyed of 
having it in his power to command success 
in any pursuit to which he chose to direct his 
attention—that Alcibiades and Admirable 
Crichton character which is the 7 
source of failure to many men in life. With 
the exception of the hours wasted in the use- 
less pursuit of Marguerite, he certainly had 
not in the present instance been wanting in 
exertion, and he also had, like many other 
chief burghers in Dantzic, turned his atten 
tion to mechanical pursuits; it was the first 
time, he now felt convinced, that those exer- 
tions ‘would be all thrown away. As he 


looked down from the lofty gallery et yee 
e Pey 


he was standing on the dense circ 
dancers, who were whirling round and roun 

in the center of the square; as he heard the 
joyous +47 from the numerous groups who 
thronged the coffee-houses; as the plumes ot 
the guards waved in the moonlight, and the 
light flashed on the bright uniforms, and 
brighter cheeks which epee upon them . 
he to think how idle was a life of am- 
bition, how far happier he was when as a boy 
he joined in the merry supper; when the 
clear, bright, kling wine represented the 
free spirits of those who drank it; when 
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maidens, with gay hearts and light golden 
hair, sought his love. “Give me back these 
joys,” he exclaimed in agony; “give me that 
youth which graced the pursuits of love, mid 
which dignified every enjoyment; take from 
me that ambition, which only leads to misery 
in its failure and to disappointment in its 
fulfillment.” 


CHAPTER III. 


Horrmay, the silversmith, whom the count 
desired to see, was one of those men who 
have existed at all times and in all coun- 
tries, who trade on the exertions of those 
who possess more energy and perseverance 
than themselves, and who ly do seem 
essential to the + mechanism of society. 
He had from time to time rendered assistance 
to Dumiger, who, unfortunately at the pres- 
ent moment owed him a large sum of money, 
which it would take a long time to liquidate. 
The count also had dealings with the silver- 
smith; for in the rtier | all classes 
meet and jostle each other. But Hoffman 
was a superior man of his order, he knew the 
secret history of most of the important burgh- 
ers, was consulted on many very delicate 
subjects, and could have published more 
scandal than any Sunday Chronicle of these 
more modern days. The count was like all 
other counts, incessantly in debt; so, when 
Hoffman was ordered to attend on the Grand 
pn os ome not doubt that the ——— 
origi in the ordinary necessity, and he 
be. san) himself accordingly to evade or con- 
cede. Some time previously the count had 
found it nec to part with a great por- 
tion of his old family plate, and as it was 
during the Ve of his son for Marguerite, 
and iger had carried off the prize, 
he had discovered from the loquacious gold- 
smith all the particulars relative to Dumiger, 
and amongst others the account of his pecu- 
= obligations, and that Hoffman had a 
bond from him for a very large sum in his 
possession. The object of the count’s present 
interview with Hoffman was to know on what 
terms he could purchase the bond; and when 
the. jeweler arrived, the bargain was soon 
condinded. Hoffman thought the bond would 
never be paid, and so the count purchased it 
for three times its apparent value. 

On the previous evening Dumiger returned 
flushed and excited to his house. The mo- 
ment his friends had left him, he began to 
regret the confidence he had placed in them, 
and the frankness with which he had ex- 
pressed himself. He retained but a ve 
slight recollection of all that he had said, 
but he thought it was quite sufficient to have 
aroused the ridicule of those around him. 
Most painful of al) sensations, the vague 
sense of a folly committed, the extent and 
the uences of which are alike unknown 
tous! As he approached his home it seemed 
to him that he profaned his affection for 
Marguerite by mentioning her name in that 





rude society, and broken her ays 
alluding to his hopes and his fears. i 
his secret had been confined to his own 
breast, or communicated only to Marguerite, 
his confidence in himself had never for a mo- 
ment been weakened; but now that other 
were made acquainted with his convictions 
and his hopes, they seemed to him exagger- 
ated and unfounded. He had for a moment 
forgotten that the chief secret of success in 
all undertakings in life is Silence. Silence 
in the scheming, silence in the execution, 
silence in the fulfillment; half the charm 
that had given him strength was lost now 
that he opened his breast and disclosed 
its secrets to Arnage tagun on + eps a — 
ing approaching to di t he ente 
his Galktiels, - saw all the material of 
his + enterprise scattered about the floor. 

e went to Marguerite’s room. She was 
sleeping with all the freshness of youthful 
dreams glowing on her cheek; after the tu- 
mult of the day the stillness of that room 
soothed his spirit. He reflected how little 
sati were all these pursuits compared 
to the tranquillity of home, but then, even as 
he sat by the ide, and with her hand in 
his, pondered on the past and future—a 
ji. ge as it were, robed in cloth of gold 
and purple, and laurel-crowned, swept by 
him; and the glory of being preéminent 
among his fellow-men flashed upon his soul. 
If he should fail——. A cold damp settled 
on his brow at the thought, for in that event 
all his time had been thrown away, and 
there was no possibility of his meeting his 
various engagements. It was not one Hoff- 
man but many that beset him, although 
Hoffman was truly the most avaricious of his 
tribe, where all were And then, as 
he gazed on the lovely countenance by his 
side, he thought of the affection which had 
resigned all luxury, and, far above all luxury, 
that consideration which women so prize, for 
him, and that he had brought her to a home 
where she had to deny herself many of those 
comforts to which she had been accustomed. 
He regretted the deed. Still more did he 
regret the time that he had that night 
wasted, and the money that he had squan- 
dered; but it was too late for repentance. 
All that he could now do was to nerve his 
energies for the toil of the morrow—that 
morrow which comes to all men, the faith of 
the procrastinator, the hope of the sufferer, 
the mercy of the unbeliever. 

He awoke in the morning with renewed 
resolution, but his brow was still heated with 
the dissipation of the previous night, and his 
hand shook as he applied himself to his work. 
After a couple of hours, however, when Mar- 

erite had taken her by his side, he 

orgot Dantzic, Carl, and Krantz, all the an- 
noyances which threatened him. He was 
absorbed in his pursuit, and Marguerite was 
looking over with her attention not less ab- 
sorbed than his own, when to their astonish- 
ment the magnificent carriage, with the 
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heavy, sleek, -overfed horses, of the Count 
Albrecht, rolled — door. 

“Look here, igen,” a Mar- 
guerite, running to the window with a wo- 
— fam flushing her =, $ wre 
is the r’s carriage—what can he 
be doing at this house ?” 

“He must be calling on the new arrivals 
who took the apartments on the first-floor 
yesterday,” said Dumiger, scarcely looking 
up from his work, on which all his attention 
was concentrated. 

“They are beautiful horses, and the manes 
and tails are decorated with ribands which 
would furnish me with sashes for a whole 
life,” thought Marguerite; but she avoided 
giving utterance to her feeling, lest Dumiger 

ould interpret it into an expression of regret 
at having given up the prospect of ever ob- 

ini ail these luxuries. 

Marguerite had just left the window when 
a heavy step was heard on the stair, and a 
loud knock at the door roused Dumiger from 
his fit of abstraction, nearly making him 
jump from his chair. The impulsive “Come 
in!” which he uttered, was immediately suc- 
ceeded by the appearance of the Count. 

Dumiger, like most men of deep thought 
and habits of abstraction, was diffiident. He 
stood for some moments thunderstruck with- 
out performing any of the usual courtesies of 
society. Marguerite in her rise im- 
agined that she mast have been guilty of 
some great a while residing in the 
palace, with which the Count now came to 
reproach her. 

The silence was broken by the Count him- 
self, who nodded kindly, almost familiarly to 
Marguerite, and without any further cere- 
mony took the chair from which Dumiger 
had just risen. 

‘ i called to see whether you were comfort- 
able, Margucrite, in your new abode. It is 
small,” continued the Count, as lolling back 
in his chair he touched the wall with the 
back of his head: “I seen however, that 
you will some day be able to afford a larger. 

do not wish to trespass upon your confi- 
dence, but as I have the liveliest gratitude 
for the admirable manner in which you, 
Marguerite, discharged all your duties while 
you were with me, you must let me evince 
my recollection of them by a small weddin, 
present.” And the Count laid a rouleau 


but I can assure you that we are quite happy 
here. When one is trul attached to an- 
other, the little sacrifices of life become a plea- 
sure,” and Dumiger’s eyes so filled with tears, 
that he did not perceive the quiet, cold sneer 
on the Count’s upper lip; Tut Marguerite 
remarked it. Moreover, she knew the Count 
well—his vast ambition, his supercilious 
pride; she had caught the inflection of his 
tone when he spoke to Dumiger, and she 
knew that when he affected winning, 





cajoling manner, he was always the most 
dangerous, and most to be . Bo 
her only answer or acknowledgment was a 
low courtesy, and the blood mantled in her 
cheek, but whether from gratitude or some 
— feeling the Count was unable to 


vine. 
He looked at her for some time under his 


ing a hepa y eee: delight, and 
featihe time entirely forgot the clock and the 
Dom. me ag Count, he ee 
scanning e various parts e compli- 
cated os which were o_o a 
- a i ite retire be- 
‘ore he ju it right to commence speak- 
ing to a nthe subject that was next’ 
his heart, but ceaer id not seem at all 
—< to give him the 4 naam 
oman’s prescience of danger for those 
she loves is wonderful. Without being able 
to assign any definite reason, Marguerite felt 
that the man’s presence boded her no good ; 
and it was therefore with a troubled spirit 
that she heard the Count, after looking sev- 
eral times at hie watch, suggest that he 
wished tc —. > + wee BY 
Dumiger at guerite, who t 
it wiser at once to take the hint than tovallone 
the Count to su that she at all question- 
ed the sincerity of the kind interest which he 
affected to take in her. He waited until the 


door was fairly closed, and then drew his 
chair near to iger’s. The latter, b . 
unaccustomed to the neighborhood 80 


great a man, immediately withdrew his seat 
to a more po ence distance; but the di- 
mensions e room speedily put a stop to 
the a and his ss by arrest- 
ing his chair. 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said the Count to Dumi- 
ger, in a somewhat harsher tone than he had 
yet used, for he was an impatient and testy 
old man. “Don’t draw your chair back in 
that way. I wish to speak to you privately 
"Dumiger held his breath. What could th 

i i . t e 
Grand Master of the Teutonic Knights have 
to say to him? for, whatever might be his 
future greatness, at all events its promise 
could be known but to few others. 

“You were out last night,” continued the 
Count. “You went to a wine-shop—you 

loudly—you drank deeply.” 

As the Count continued Dumiger’s cheeks 
— The Count must have heard all 

he said. His heart sank within him as 
he recalled his weakness; but his mind was 
soon settled on that point by the Count. 

“And when you je,” continued he, 
“you talked very wildly of becoming a great 
man; of obtaining more — than 
any of our noblest citizens. By the bye, you 
did me the honor to class me amongst those 
you were destined to triumph over.” 

“It was a wild, idle thought,” said Dumi- 
ger, faltering forth a thousand apologies. 
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“T did not know what I said. Two friends, intended to be very kind, but whose inflec- 
me into this error. Iam sure you will | tion manifested a bitter disappointment,— 

‘orgive me, sir: I was excited; my brain was | ‘and when you have will you be 

in that state I really did not know what I | happier? Do you think, Dumiger, that great- 

said. Who ever have repeated this to | ness adds to happiness? Ah, you know little 

your of the world if you believe this. i 


“No one repeated it,” said the Count, “so 
ou need not entertain any mistrust of your 
Friends. One of my household overheard 
you; and his ear having caught the sound of 
my name, he listened attentively, that is all. 
But what does it signify? You did just as 
all young men—ay, and the best of our 
Tans men, do—drank deep of the Rhenish. 
like you the better for it. And then, by all 
accounts, you had some cause for excitement, 
for you believe you are to win the greatest 
prize that Dantzic has ever proposed for one 
of her citizens.” 
The scene of the last night from 
Dumiger’s memory when the hope of fame 


and the of success were mentioned. 
His whole countenance changed, his eye 
brightened, and the nostril dila 


; and now I draw near 
the goal my blood is excited—I am fevered 
by my hopes. Look here, sir,” and forget- 
ing all his fears and etiquettes, he took the 
Count by the arm and led him to a curtain 
which was drawn across a corner of the 
room where the model-clock was placed. 
“Here is the work; it approaches comple- 
tion ; is it not worthy of the prize?” 

eu wh to the —_ unpracticed - — 
model of a t work appeared to be of ad- 
mirable sil, So com Meated was the ma- 
chinery, that the marvel seemed to be how it 
was possible so nicely to have arranged its 
various parts, that they could find sufficient 
space for working. Massive weights were 
regulated by springs of such fine texture, 
that it was surprising how they could — 
bly have been made by a man’s rude hand. 

movement was perfectly noiseless, so 
beautifully were the balances arran; 
around the principal works of the clock 
itself: the heavenly bodies were moving in 
harmony and regularity; the face of the 
clock had not yet been affixed, so the whole 
of the interior tions of the machinery 
were apparent. Count gazed astonished 
at the result of long perseverance and indom- 
itable energy. { Semiges stood beside him 
holding the massive curtain aside, and de- 
lighting in the Count’s amazement. At 
len e allevved it to fall, exclaiming, with 
onabie self-love, “Surely this must suc- 
ceed !” 

The Count = sy ed his ment for some 
time, was unable to i e com 
which he had lost by the sight which fe had 
seen. Dumiger sat buried in thought. 

‘ou have succeeded, Dumi- 
t, in a voice which he 


“ And ‘when 
ger,” said the 





remember, you may fail, and then how bitter 
your disappointment will be !” 

Dumiger was seated with his arms folded, 
and scarcely paying any attention to the 
Count’s observations: his mind was wander- 
ing amid the planets. 

os Dumiger, you are attached to Mar- 
nt of M ite, Dumiger 

e name argueri 
raised his head and cunsenteated oll his at- 
tention. 

You love her better than all the world ?” 

“Far better,” said Dumiger. 

“For her, like a man of heart, you would 
sacrifice everything?” continued the wily 


Count. 
nodded his head in assent. 


Dumiger 

“ Even the clock ?” 

A glow mantled over iger’s cheek ; he 
was about to answer in the tive, when 
he remembered that the clock had been his 
companion for five years He had lived 
with it, breathed his own life into its move- 
ments,—should he renounce the clock? It, 


as well as San, had become a of 
himself; it had is eames israel of 
family, of love, of all those enjoyments which 


outh so wantonly and earnestly clings to. 

e results of success, ambition, honors, 
wealth,—all this he would give up for Mar- 
guerite; but his clock—he hesitated. 

The Count repeated the question. 

At that moment a sweet voice might be 
heard caroling one of those simple national 
airs which are dear to all nations and all 
times. Marguerite had a soft, winning voice, 
well adapted to the song she was singing. 
The Count, as well as Dumiger, paused in his 
conversation ; the color rose again to Dumi- 
ger’s face as he thought how nearly he was 
on the point of sacrificing his faith, and 
loving the work of his own hands more than 
the admirable work of Nature which had 
been bestowed upon him, and, as he listened, 
he lowered his voice and said,— 

“For her I would sacrifice even the clock!” 

“You shall,” exclaimed the Count. 

“T shall!” said Dumiger, starting from his 
seat. “Now in what way do you mean; my 
Lord Count ?” 

“You know,” said the Count, “the value 
of —— which is offered by the town. It 
is worth little in money. The honor is con- 
sidered sufficient. Then you are to be given 
high place amongst the good citizens, a 
laurel crown, to ride a white horse, and sun- 

be Count looked at Dumiger while h 

e Count looked at iger while he a 
plied the word trumperies to those senuies 
which the latter had so impatiently striven 
for,—for which he had been iaboring night 
and day. These outward signs of tho 
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wf Denige intel st ts Crass i 
! i at the Count wi 

Sc eiadhaibaaah 

“And yet,” said he, it is for such trum- 
peries men sacrifice their lives, sometimes 
their characters.” 

The old Count colored slightly as he gave 
a glance at the riband and star which he 
wore. Men did sometimes say that the 
Grand Master had not obtained all his hon- 
ors without sundry sacrifices of one kind and 
another. Dumiger had not intended any 
allusion to these rumors, and he was sur- 
prised at the Count’s change of color, for 
which, at the moment, he was unable to 


assign @ reason. 

Well,” said the Count hesitatingly, “as 
you say you prefer Marguerite’s love even to 
your ambition, let us suppose, that in one 
moment you were able to attain certain 
wealth, to place her in a position worthy of 
her high qualities, to be at once on an equal- 
ity with those of her fellow-citizens, who 
have hith on me the word—treated 
her as an inferior; let us suppose that by 
some extraordinary powers this could be 
immediately realized ;—then let me ask you, 
would you sacrifice your clock ?” 

Dumiger marveled as he listened. He pic- 
tured erite adorned with all those in- 
cidents which lend a new charm even to 
beauty like hers. He thought, with that 
vanity which clings to all men,—he thought 
if she were so much admired in her rustic 
dress, what would she be if she could rival in 
luxury and grace the chief ladies of Dantzic? 
He looked round the room, and instead of 
the rudely-carved, worn-out chairs, he pic- 
tured the most graceful and luxurious sofas ; 
instead of two small, and, in spite of all 

rite’s taste and exertion, rather dusty 
and ungraceful-looking rooms, a suite of mag- 
nificent apartments, where he could grati 
every taste and find le willing to come 
and applaud it. All this passed through his 
mind, and he did not perceive how curiously 
the Count was re ng him; but at last 
Dumiger was recalled to himself, and he 
thought how little occasion there was for 
him to draw such pictures, as they could 
never be realized; and why should he — 
himself by considering this proposition, whi 
could only be made to him in joke. 

“But why,” he said to the count, “do you 


make me such a — when I can 
never hope to obtain » 

The Count paused a moment, as though to 
examine Dumiger’s countenance still more 
attentively, and then said,— 

“You obtain this wealth, and much 
more.” 

“I!” exclaimed Dumiger, with astonish- 
ment. 

“Yes,” said the Count; “at a + price, I 
-know; at or however, which f think 
you will still be willing to pay for it—for 
your clock.” 





“My clock worth that!” said Dumiger, 


“who will give it to me?” 


It was first time that Dumiger had 
tested, by the opinion of another, the value 
of the great work which he had achieved, 
or him to hear the magnificent 

er. 

“1,” said the Count, “I will give you all 
that I have said; nay, more, I will use all 
my influence to have you igh on the 
great book of the citizens. You have 
re ger to make life happy. Give me the 
clock; sign me a paper, making over this 
clock to me; declaring, at the same time, 
that it is your free act and deed, and that 
a it, and I will imme- 

iately settle that fortune upon you.” 

“ Aad “ose my clock,” thought Dumiger; 
“all the honors I have anticipated, the grat- 
ification of my ambition, that greatness I 
have dreamed of; can I forget all this ?” 

He was about to reply, when the door 
—_ and Marguerite entered. The len: 

time that the conversation lasted 
made her impatient ; besides, she mistrusted 
the Count. 


He looked annoyed at her appearance, for 
he imagined that iger was on the point 
Seong Se nln nnn 

“Marguerite, I am so rejoiced you have 
come!” exclaimed iger, as though a sud- 
den light had burst upon him. “The Lord 
Count has offered to buy my clock, and to 
make us rich beyond all expectation ; to have 


us igh among the first class of the 
citizens; in fact to enable us at once to se- 
cure all that men their lifetimes in 


striving to attain, if | will give up my clock 
and declare that I failed in its execution. 
What do you say, Ma ite ?” 

“What do I say!” she exclaimed, and as 
she spoke she drew herself up to her full 
height, her brow contracted, the color glowed 
in her cheek. “And did you hesitate what 
repl a aa oh wreae 

us t of you, erite.” 

“ met" she : lied. “Oh, do not think 
of me; or rather if you do so, think that 
[ would sooner live in the most abject pov- 
erty, and suffer any amount of privation, 
than with the work, the consummation 
of which will be the glory of your life. Part 
with your clock! no, [ would sooner sell this 
hair which you so prize, part with all those 
qualities which render me dear to you; nay 
more, I think I would even be content to 
sacrifice your love rather than see all the 
results of your patient ind wasted, your 
noble ambition sacrificed. ink of me, 
dear Dumiger, but think of me only as a 
part of yourself, as one who would give up 
every hope and every future to secure your 
happiness, that is, your fame.” 

iger rose from his seat, unmindful in 

whose presence he stood, he pressed Mar- 
erite in his arms; —_ the nobility of 

is mind brightened in his eye and beamed 
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over his countenance. 
amid the thousand which, unknown 
to them, were passi 

to noble ts by a woman’s influ- 
proving she is the animating 
to save him in all his difficulties; that 
invokes and renews all those noble 


is the light to dispel the 
chill ssaleaivane of the 
brightest portiors of 
times, greatest of all 


es 
3 


i 


in 
to 
the just and the unjust, the generous 
mean, the ingenuous and the sophis- 
ite, in one ce, saw all 
Dumiger failed to over in the 
Count’s a ce and manner,—the dark 
design, the selfish calculation ; her simplicity 
of mind ived indications of low, mean 
which he failed to disceri, Thus 


BES 


2. 
8 
Se 


g 


and most to be depended on. 

For wherein is it that men—so often men 
of the shrewdest intelligence and keenest 
intellect—deceive themselves by their own 
egregious toe Rap! that vanity which 
makes them er to depend on the refine- 
ments and subtle processes of their own in- 
telligence, rather than on the first impres- 
sions of the mind which Heaven has bestowed 
upon them? They are not satisfied with 
perceiving that a thing is good, but they 
must learn why it is so. They are not satis- 
fied with knowing that the world is beauti- 
ful, that the harmony of this globe and its 
planets is admirable, but they must know 
the origin of this beauty, and the cause of 
the harmony which strikes them with won- 
der. It is not enough for them to be told 
they are “fearfully and wonderfully made,” 
but they must attend schools to learn wh 
they live, move, and have their being. Such 
is man, blinded by his sélf-conceit ; blasted 
not by the excess, but by the partial light 
which bursts upon him; whereas woman 
moves clear in her apprehension, because she 
believes that “whatever is, is right;” and 

t in her intelligence, because she knows 

e is ignorant. 

The count saw that all further appeals to 
Dumiger’s interest would now be thrown 
over), but he was not on that account to be 


“Very well, sir,” he said, in an an 
voice; “I make you the test offer that 
was ever made to any wi an in this city, 
and you reject it with contempt. The da 
will come when you shall repent it. I would 
have saved you for that woman’s sake, from 

_ the di and ruin which are impending 
over you, but you will not be free. Look to 
it, sir, for there is danger even now. Your 
success is not so certain. I have it in my 





Oo crwmle etag you, gnd your pride shall be 
en.” 


Margueri 'y 
alarmed, but still unbending; and yet the 
man who e to them was of great ; 
To recite his titles once more :—Grand Mas- 
- ey geo Knights, «ge of the 

ii ouncil; magnificent in hi i 
dans tcaicouaniate, snauapeieia in bis 
means. For a moment Dumiger looked at 
—— — as pais papa disposed Ay 

ield to the tyrann t +t man, but 
agp vt from se pot ayy and it 
was with a low but formal reverence that 
he opened the door to the illustrious visitor, 
= stood proud, haughty, and 
rese: 


“Did we do wisely *” said Dumiger, when 
the door closed upon them. 

“Wisely!” exclaimed Marguerite; “oh, 
Dumiger, can you doubt it? I feel myself 
worthier of you now that I was able to in- 
fluence you in your moment of uncertainty. 
I say moment, for I will not believe that, 
upon reflection, you could have hesitated in 
your decision. Better risk all and lose all 
than sacrifice the glorious object which you 
have in view. o would not prefer the 
greatness which must be yours, if you suc- 
ceed? and the count has at least taught us 
one thing, that success is almost certain,— 
who would not prefer this to that wealth of 
which he is so proud, and that eminence 
which it makes him giddy to stand on? No, 
Dumiger, you were in the right; and come 
what may, you will feel proud of your de- 
cision and self-denial.” 

“Tt was you who decided for me,” replied 
Dumiger, as he pressed her lips fondly to 
his own. 


He toiled throughout the day, and the 


dusk was settling over the town when the 
last wheel was finished and the clock was 
completed. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was late in the evening of the same day. 
Marguerite and Dumiger were sitting by the 
fire together. The fire burnt so brightly that 
it was not necessary to light the candles. 
Marguerite, with her eyes closed and half re- 
posing in ——— arms, was enjoying all 
the happiness which the sense of returning 
affection gives. The night was somewhat 
changed since they first sat there. The rain 
beat against the casement, and the wind 
whistled down the chimney. The more it 
rained and blew, the closer crept Marguerite 
to Dumiger’s side. It was a picture of com- 
fort ; of that comfort which, alas! is so easily 
destroyed by the breath of tyranny. It was 
a type of the many hearths which are cov- 
ered with ruins when the trumpet sounds 
through the city and the tocsin rings to 
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arms; when war or rebellion sweeps like a 
pestilence, not alone over the ruins of pal- 
aces and of senate-houses, but over the abodes 
of the humble, where every room can tell a 
tale of affection and toil. 

There was a knock at iger’s door, 
which made Marguerite start and called all 
the color into her cheeks. 

There was something ominous in the knock. 
It was a short, pm clear, and decisive 
knock. It was the knock of a man in au- 
thority ; of one who felt, that although 
standing on the outside of the door, he a 
right to be within. Marguerite and Dumi- 
ger both looked at the fire, as though they 
could read in its confused shapes the reason 
of this interruption; but the result could not 
have been very satisfactory, for neither spoke, 
while reluctantly Dumiger rose to open the 
door, and Marguerite followed his movements 
with intense anxiety. 

The truth is, that people are never thor- 
oughly comfortable and happy without a 
sense of the uncertainty of human happiness 
stealing over them. We speak of those 
whose lives are not a succession of parties of 
pleasure, of soft dreams and golden fulfill- 
ments—to such favored ones all sense of 
happiness is deadened by satiety—but they 
who toil through long, long days, and are 
blest with a few moments of re value 
them so highly that they scarcely believe 
such happiness can last. 


Dumiger ed the door, and uttered a 
faint cry. guerite was in a moment by 
his side. 


He had, indeed, some cause for alarm. An 
officer of the Grande Court de Justice stood 
there. There was no mistaking his charac- 
ter, for the uniform of the myrmidons of that 
court was too well known to all the inhabit- 
ants of Dantzic, and more especially to the 

rer classes, who gazed on them with awe, 
or they were in general stern, hard-featured, 
and hard-h 
without gentleness, and orig ? deserted a 
man when once they had him in their 
clutches. Dumiger had made acquaintance 
with them of old on one or two occasions, and 
the recollection was anything but agreeable. 

The man entered the room very quickly, 
took his seat in Dumiger’s chair, and drew 
his missive from his pocket. It was Dumi- 
ger’s bill to Hoffman for a very large sum, 
which had been purchased by the Count. 

“What is this ?” forth Dumiger ; 
for, at the moment, the debt had entirely es- 
caped his recollection. “Ach Gott!” ex- 
claimed Dumiger, “is it ible ®” but ob- 
serving Marguerite standing bys pale, tear- 
ful, and tromabling, he restrained his impetu- 


osity. 

Dratehane rose and went toa drawer. He 
counted over, with the eagerness of a miser, 
all the dollars which were kept there,—the 
few which had remained after the expenses 
of the last fortnight. For some time past he 
had devoted all his energies so entirely to the 


men, who did their duty | his 





receipts of his craft had ‘ 
A cold perspiration stood on his forehead as 
he upon his small store. He knew too 


the laws of Dantzic the debtor 
dragged to the common prison or 
all his were seized. Either alternative 
was terrible. He looked round the room. 
On one side stood the clock, the child of his 
mind and ind ; on the other was Mar- 
guerite, beautiful in her grief. 

The man had lit a pipe, and was carelessly 
smoking. 

“ Come,” said the officer at last, as shaking 
out the ashes of his pipe and drawing him- 
self to his full stature, so as to give weight to 
his authority—“ gy have no time to 
lose, Herr Dumiger. e money or the fur- 
niture, or to prison. Consult the pretty 
j u there: but you must come toa con- 
clusion directly, for time presses and I have 
several other little bits of business to per- 
form to-night: so I will light another pipe 
while you make up your minds.” 

It was no easy matter for Marguerite to 
jay her mind toa decision. She thought 
on the one hand of the lonely nights she 
might have to pass; on the other, of the ir- 
reparable loss the clock would be to Dumi- 
ger. Dumiger clasped her hands in his own, 
and as his clung to hers he exclaimed, 
“Perish all things but love.” He rose—he 
was on the point of desiring the man to take 
away the clock in payment of the debt, in the 
hope that he might redeem it on the morrow, 
when the sudden thought struck him that the 
Count was the instigator of this act. He 
caught hold of the man by one arm, which 
was hanging listlessly over the back of the 
chair, and exclaimed— 

“ Tell me who sent you on this mission.” 

The man only looked round with an ex- 
pression of astonishment at his presumption, 
and without deigning any reply, he resumed 

ih 


«Was it the Grand Master?” asked Du- 
miger. 
“Obey my orders and ask no questions,” 
said the man. “You had better follow my 
example. I have told you already that there 
is no time to . Tell me what course 
you intend to take. Give up some articles in 
this room—there is that clock, which will do 
more than pay the bill—or follow me imme- 
diately. There is no other alternative.” 

The whole conversation with the Grand 
Master occurred to Dumiger. There could 
be no doubt that the clock would go into his 
possession ; that it was a deep-laid scheme to 
spoil him of the result of all his labor. Bet- 
ter, far better, that Marguerite should bear 
the pain of se tion, than that the clock 
should be endangered, and by such a man. 

“ Marguerite,” said Dumiger, in a low 
voice, after a long pause, “it is fixed. We 
must for a short time. I will write from 
my — to some of my friends; they will 
not desert me in this necessity. A few short 
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hours, and I shall return to you, my own |introduced in different of the wall to 
ite.” ‘ . give strength to the building by binding the 
ite had fainted, and the lips | yawning mason-work together. 


g°. 

“Yes, Dumiger, you are right: ambition 

sili ‘aa! youre to & Thee Salli postion than 

love like mine. Leave me for a time. I 

know the interval will be short. It is an- 

other step toward the greatness to which you 
1 ” 


are - 

The pine 4 looked at them with a vague 
and vacant look. He had been witness to 
this description of scene so frequently, that 
he began to believe it to bea part of the 


face of nature, and see nothing more in them 
than a part of that vast and complicated 
machinery that governs the world—so he, in 
these lights and shadows of life, only beheld 
the natural workings of the human mind. 
With a pale cheek but a firm step Dumi- 
ger departed. The last sound that fell upon 
is ear as he left his door, was the blessing 
murmured by his bride. Again he felt dis- 
posed to turn back and sacrifice all for his 
affection ; but already one of the city guard 
stood behind him, and the rattle of arms on 


the pavement told him that his arrest had 
oo lightly planned or carelessly con- 
ucted. 


The castle toward which Dumiger and his 
at « ae steps was the Grim- 

us, formerly a citadel and an on 
point of defense for the town of Dantzic, 
though now converted into a prison for 
litical offenders and debtors. The reader 
may be aware that the laws against debtors 
in the great free commercial cities were in- 
tolerably severe. Some men were permitted 
to groan away their whole lives in hopeless 
misery. The creditor was in general with- 
out pity, and the debtor unpitied. He was 
entirely at the mercy of the jailer, who had 
it in his power to load him with chains, and 
even on the slightest pretext of insubordi- 
nation to execute summary justice upon him. 
These laws, however, had as yet little affected 
Dumiger ; though threaten 
one or two 


with arrest on 
vious occasions his difficulties 
had always been arranged. But the present 
debt was more serious than any which had 
as yet been pressed for, and he could not 
but feel that friends might be less willing to 
become surety. : 

They arrived at the square in which the 
Grimsha us was situated. It was a wild, un- 
healthy, stern, fantastic pile, which stood, in 
int of fact, upon an island, for a wide, wet 
tch surrounded it, except where a draw- 
bridge connected it with the square. The 
towers and ramparts had in some places 
mouldered away, and huge bars of iron were 





The square was deserted. The cry of the 


yes, {sentinel at the most distant of the landward 


sounded ominous, like that of a lost 
ird at night. — the moon shone 
brightly, it was difficult to distinguish the 
whole outline of the building, on account of 
the pestiferous vapors which arose from the 
moat, and hung like a pall over the recently 
flooded plain. h these mists the city 
chimes sounded muffled and melancholy. It 
was solitude—of all solitude the most fear- 
ful—a prison solitude in the neighborhood of 
a t town. The very escort appeared to 
feel the influence of their melancholy and 
lonely scene, for the jests stopped as the foot 
of the vanguard clanged on the drawbridge. 
This was merely the effect of discipline ; but 
to Dumiger it a peared a part of the drama, 
and it added to his sense of fear. 

They were detained some time upon the 
drawbridge while the sergeant was holding 
some conversation with the officer of the 
watch. 

“ By the Holy Mary!” exclaimed the func- 
tionary who had a: Dumiger, “ there 
must be something more than a mere debt in 
all this. I never saw such a fuss made about 
the receipt of the body of a debtor in all my 
life. And then, it was rather strange my 
being ordered to take a file of my guard in- 
a of honest Jean, who would have held 
him just as firm in his and not kept 
my poor fellows shivering out all night in 
this unhealthy atmosphere. No, no, there is 
something more than a debt due: it is a case 
of political crime. Is it not so, my lad?” he 
exclaimed, giving Dumiger a thump cn his 
back which e the chain-bridge rattle. 

“Ts it not what?” said Dumiger, who was 
quite taken by surprise. He had been gazing 
on the water, and the purest drops in it were 
the two tears which had fallen from his eyes. 
“T have heard nothing,” he replied. “What 
does all this mean, and why am I kept 
here ™ 

“ Ah, that’s just what I wish to know!” 
answered the man, “and no one can tell us 
better than yourself. It is not merely for a 
case of debt that I was sent to your house to- 
night. No, no, I am wiser than that. Come 
now, tell us the real truth. What conspiracy 
have you entered into, what political offense 
have you committed, to entitle you to be es- 
po with such honor, and made the 
subject of so many forms? There is no use 
denying it,” he continued, for Dumiger’s as- 
tonished countenance was quite a sufficient 
protestation against any such inference. 
“Look here; the lieutenant of the tower has 
been called up, and the guard is reinforced.” 

It was quite true. Had Dumiger been a 
state prisoner of the highest rank, he could 
not have been received with more ceremony. 
The guard turned out, and the rattle of the 
muskets was heard as the massive gates 
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rolled ponderously upon their axes. The one 
light in the entrance gave an awful but not 
unpicturesque 4 nce to the scene, for it 
was reflected on the glittering steel. It cast 
its wild gleams on the cheeks of the 


— while the “nm and height of the 
were lost in the gloom. 

“Forward!” was the word, and tram 
tramp, tramp, mingled with the rattle of the 
chains of the bridge. Dumiger was now 
placed in the center of the : 

The soldiers oe arms to the burgh- 
ers: the- burghers carried theirs as they 
passed. The single drum beat, and its echo 
vibrated through the building. The gates 
closed behind them—bolt r bolt was 
—— and Dumiger was separated from the 
world. 

His heart sank within him, and well it 
might ; for as the moon shone into the court- 

beyond the hall where he was stand- 
ing, he could see that the windows which 
looked into it were all trebly barred. Be- 
sides, the building looked throughout so mis- 
erably damp and wretched ; and there was 
an entire absence of care for the comfort of 
its inmates, which chilled his blood. 

The lieutenant of the tower, after the con- 
ference with Dumiger’s officer had lasted 
some time, approached him. He took him 

mtly by the arm, and brought him to the 

roken, rotten, creaking stairs, which led to 
the upper rooms, or rather cells, from which 
they were separated by two large, massive 
iron doors. 

The lieutenant himself opened the locks, 
while two soldiers, standing on either side 
with flambeaux, gave Dumiger a full view 
of the desolate stair which he had to as- 
scend. The to which it led had 
been taken out of the thickness of the walls, 
80 massive were they. They passed through 
a large hall where a huge fire was blazing, 
about which some soldiers slept, with their 
cloaks drawn tightly round them to ward off 
the draughts which came in strong gusts be- 
neath the doors and even through the shut- 
ters; one or two with handkerchiefs tied 
round their heads, to serve the purpose of 
night-caps, were sitting by the fire smoking. 
They took the pipes from their lips to salute 
the lieutenant as he , but beyond this 
notice paid no attention to the object of his 
visit. It was evidently an event of no un- 
common occurrence. More passages, more 
bars, more doors battered by age and mended 
by slabs of iron, and at last Dumiger arrived 
at the room, or rather the cell, which had 
been prepared for him. The preparations, 
it must however be admitted, were of the 
very simplest character. A palli thrown 
down in the corner, a rickety chair, and the 
strangest apology for a table, were the whole 
furniture of the place. Without one word 
of explanation the lieutenant motioned him 
into his new abode. In vain Dumiger stormed 
and raved, and desired to know whether this 
was the way in which free citizens were 





treated in the free city of Dantzic. The 
lieutenant only shrugged his shoulders, gave 
orders to the soldiers to withdraw, oat De. 
mi; a left seht mop ao 
eavy weight, such as magnetic infiu- 
ence affects the brain with, his 
forehead ; he threw himself on the 
and endeavored to recall the events of the 
last few hours: but so rapid and intense had 
they been, that they already seemed to be 
num amongst the visions of the past. 
When the heart is with suffering, 
and above all, with the most painful of 
suffering, anxiety, solitude and sleep are the 
thelight, hepoy. But baa L.., pone g is not 

e light, , joyous slumber, from which 
we awake seabed and strengthened ; it isa 
leaden, sullen, sodden trance, from which we 
awake with the sensation that the whole 
weight of the atmosphere has been concen- 
trated on our brows. This was the case with 
Dumiger : the flickering, dreary light of the 
lamp kept waving before his eyes as he lay 
there. He felt like a man whose limbs have 
been paralyzed some grievous accident. 
At last he breathed heavily, and the load of 
— fell from his eyelids. Such was 

e sleep we have described. 

When he awoke in the morning the light 
had gone out; but a few pale, melancholy 
gleams of morning pi the prison-bars, 
which were so far above him that it was not 
possible for him to reach them. He strove 
- remember a mA ; his eyes fell on 

e uely-pain which cov- 
ered ES od which had escaped his 
observation on the preceding night. These 
were the handicraft of some man who had 
evidently endeavored to wile away his time in 
prison by caricaturing his persecutors ; and 
certainly he had succeeded in the attempt. 
Nothing more absurd than some of these 

ictures could be imagined; every possible 
eformity was ascribed to the originals, and 
the sketches were surrounded by uin- 
ades and quaint devices. Here and there 
ye0..n Pm d rors ot of deeper = 
more fearful im if in anything could 
be more fearful than the obey berwoen 
the ridiculous and such a dungeon. “Non 
omnis moriar,” wrote one man in a yellow 
liquid, which too evidently was discolored 
blood. “ Justum et tenacem recti virum,” 
scrawled another, immediately followed by a 
rtrait of the “ vultis instantis tyranni,” who 
if we may judge by the chain suspended 
from his far 4 once m @ famous Grand 
Master. On one part of the wall might be 
deciphered a Wide vases scrawled with 
an old nail, in which the prisoner had ar- 
rived at such excellence, that the letters were 
like the most admirable type. It was a long, 
and doubtless melancholy tale ; so much s0, 
that the kind ians of the place had 
scratched it with their knives to prevent its 
being easily so se In fact, that little 
cell evidently contained an Iliad of ro- 
mances ; and if the walls could have spoken, or 
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even the scrawls been deciphered, some strange 
and perhaps many mysterious events, 
would have come to light. Dumige 
on these sad records of prior existences with 
a melancholy interest. In vain he endeay- 
ored to explain to himself the cause of his 
i ith such un eled severity. 
not recall any crime such as might 
his incarceration in such an abom- 
. He buried his face in his 


hands. t of Marguerite and the 
clock, and Fay, ote. & for him, he wept, 
as the young alone can weep when they 


are in sorrow, and when their sorrow is un- 


ry Ba ay th ginal wre eye 
0 unwie and the 
lieutenant of the ‘castle stood Sine bies, 

Dumiger was in that state of mind when 
whatever of pride belongs to the conscious- 
ness of innocence loses its stren Though 
there was little to invite ence in 
outward demeanor of the functionary, he 
ran toward him, seized him by both hands, 
and exclaimed, “ Have pity upon me, sir ; 
tell me why I am here!” 

“Pooh, pooh,” replied the bronzed old Cer- 

rus; “be a man.” 

“Be a man!” shrieked Dumiger, “I am a 
‘man; and it is because Iam a man, a free 
man of Dantzic, that I appeal agai i 


whistled a tune, took the only two turns in 
the cell which its extent permitted, and 
then, as if a sudden recollection had struck 
him, put two letters into Dumiger’s hands. 

Mm Come, you are not very ill treated, young 
man, when you are allowed to read.” 

i felt a glow of delight thrill 
through his frame. “Everything is by com- 
parison, and after the pain he had endured, 
the sight of two letters, the one in the hand- 
paws ng Bi sennguenie, the other of Carl, 

is heart leap with joy. They seemed 
ioe Shoe ee Gee of immediate 

ety. 

The lieutenant still remained near him. 
Dumiger would not open the letters in his 
presence. At last the officer, after some 
minutes’ delay, and having sung sundry 
snatches of martial.airs, gave Dumiger a 
contemptuous, indignant glance, and stalked 
out of the cell, taking care to rattle the bolts 
and bars as a punishment to Dumiger for 
not gratifying his curiosity. Poor devil, it 
was his only amusement to pry into the 
prisoners’ secrets. 

“How is the lad? asked the second .in 
command when his commander appeared. 

“ Better than he will be when he knows 
the charges for which he is shut up. At 
present he is under the impression it is only 





for debt; but when he learns it is for trea- 
son, he will whimper and whine even more 
than he has been doing.” 


“What, so  foune and a traitor!” ex- 
me ag the subaltern, who was evidently the 
r 


spirit of the two. “It is almost in- 
credible. 

“It may be,” continued the lieutenant. “I 
have directions from the Grand Master and 
Council to keep a strict watch over him. 
They say that he is a most dangerous char- 
acter. But I never trouble myself much 
about these kind of fellows. I do my duty 
quietly. Meanwhile, I have given him let- 
ters which won’t add to his happiness much 
when he reads them, if I am to believe what 
the inspector told me, who of course read 
them and sealed them again.” 

The moment the lieutenant had left the 
cell, = 48 eagerly tore open Marguerite’s 


letter, without remarkin t it had been 
ya ere it reached him. He read it 
ough with that rapidity of glance and 


fear and love 
It was with a 


men discernment whic 
combined can alone give. 
oo of horror that he allowed the letter to 

rop from his hands, for the full extent of 
the difficulties of his situation now broke upon 
him. She told him that the same evening, 
the moment his arrest was known in the 


this | neighborhood, bills had poured in from all 


quarters; that she had seen his friends Carl 
and Krantz, who called early on that morn- 
ing, and who found it impossible to obtain 
one-tenth of the sum now required for his re- 
lease. All they could do, therefore, was to 
take charge of the wonderful model, and 
carry it to the Court-house, where it would 
have to remain until the decision of the 
Council should be proclaimed. The second 
letter, which was from Carl, was still more 
appalling, for he told Dumiger how essential 
it was for him to make aay sacrifice in or- 
der to put the whole machinery in order, so 
that his work might appear to the judges in 
the mosi favorable point of view. He un- 
dertook, however, to engage the best mech- 
anist in Dantzic, in the event of Dumiger 
not being able to obtain his release before 
the "ty day. 

What was to be done? Dumiger felt him- 
self driven almost to frenzy. He thought of 
Marguerite, of his clock, of his friends; he 
then began to think that he had acted very 
foolishly in refusing the offer of the Grand 
Master, who, he felt assured, although the 
lieutenant would not admit it to him, was 
the cause of all his misery. The more he 
reflected on the the more desperate he 
became; he rolled on the ground in agony ; 
the whole day passed in efforts to reac the 
window, whence at least he might perceive 
the situation of his house, or to shake the 
bars of the strongly-ironed door. Toward 
evening a soldier brought hia some refresh- 
ment, but preseryed an obstinate silence 
Dumiger allowed the refreshment to remain 
untasted on the ground; he could not touch 
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it. The evening grew on apace, the merry | self, 
chimes from "Hem of the. éity-oneme 


across the water; it struck him that they 
had never chimed so musically before, or 
with so much meaning. Another long, long 
night of agony was to be passed, and where 
pay Blac Cente awe RIE 
e swept on, but this night the t 
him no ‘aha 4 so that he dno mean nn 
measuring its progress; he j 
how heathy the hours rolled by the rt of 
the guards as they marched over the draw- 
bridge to the several reliefs. At ten o’clock 
he heard the bugles sounding the reireat, 
and then when he pictured to himself his 
gentle young bride, so sweet, so lovely— 
when ke remembered how greatly he had 
neglected her for his ambition—he loathed 
himself for what he used to consider lauda- 
ble, but now felt to have been mere selfish- 


ness. 

It was still very early, for the gray cold 
streaks of ancien, had wes pierced the pris- 
on-bars, when Dumiger was roused from his 
uneasy slumber by the rattling of the lock of 
his door. He looked up and saw with sur- 
prise a man who was not dressed in uniform. 

“Who are you? What do you want?” 
exclaimed Dumiger, “for there is such a thing 
as intrusion even in a prison.” 

The man whom he addressed only replied 
by taking ion of the single chair which 
stood by the bedside; he then very quietly 
and coolly took a tinder-box from his pocket, 
struck a light in the most deliberate man- 
ner, and lit the small lamp which had re- 
mained unreplenished from the preceding 
evening. Dumiger had then an opportunity 
of examining his visitor. 

He was a little, jesuitical, sly, crafty, leer- 
ing person, with a quick, intelligent, practi- 
cal eye—a man who was evidently conver- 
sant with the world; and to judge from the 
sensual expression of his mouth and the pro- 
tuberance at the nape of the neck, whose 
world was of the worst mem > ar hre- 
nologist or physiognomist would have hung 
him at once. It is fortunate for some men 
that these sciences are not more waco 
understood, or a great many persons woul 
suffer for their natural and cerebral conform- 
ation. 

“ You will soon be free, ene 

“Free! thank God!” exclaimed Dumiger, 
throwing himself back on his pillow and 
—— his hands in gratitude. 

“You are too quick, young man,” contin- 
ued the stranger. “I said you would soon 
be free, if—you see there is an #f. It is for 
you to remove it.” 

“If—if what? I will do anything you tell 
me,” almost shrieked Dumiger, so terrified 
og hy the possibility of his hopes desert- 


S Well.” continued the little man, putting 
on his spectacles and examining the roll of his 
pers, “I will commence by telling you that 
fon a native of Hamburgh, and like your- 





@ great mechanist. I was sent for by 
the Council last evening, to examine all the 
models which have been received. I do not 
Reintate angte ge Cont yours is by far the 

” 


“God be praised, Marguerite, Marguerite!” 
ejaculated Bamiger ig 

“ Yes,” quickly remarked the mysterious 
visitor, “yours is by far superior to all the 
rest, but it will not win the prize.” 

“Not win the prize!” said Dumiger ; for 
now all his ambition had returned to him. 

“Certainly not,” was the reply; “you 
know as well as I do that the inery re- 
quires some directing power. No one knows 
how to apply it: no one knows the secret.” 

“Yes, there is a secret,” said the youth, 
his face brightening even through the cold, 
clammy prison a ere. 

“ And you cannot get out to tell it, or to 
arrange your own work, for here I have a 
schedule of the judgments for debt which 
have been 1 against you ;” and he held 
out a list some twelve inches in length. 

iger groaned. “And are there no 
means of paying this ?” 

“ You can answer that question as well as 
myself,” replied the man. “I will tell you 
that there are none for the present; but 
there is one way in which the clock may 
still be the admiration of Dantzic, and your- 
- free with a great independence in three 

2 What way? what way? tell me quick- 
ly!” cried Dumiger, gasping with anxiety. 

¢“ ill, young man, be still; we have 
plenty of time : let’s proceed quietly,” said 
the stranger. 

“ Well, well, but be quick,” continued Du- 
miger, in anything but a qniet tone of voice. 
peadjucting. bie. spesiacien, ‘whieh, Design? 

justi is spectacles, whic i 
had sligh ly disturbed by the violence with 
which he seized his arm, “I have told you 
that I am a native of Hambro’, a mechani- 
cian; that I have seen your clock, admired 
it, and taken the trouble to obtain a list of 
your liabilities,—here it is again.” 

Dumiger gave another groan. 

“Your position,” continued the stranger, 
‘appears to me to be this—that without my 
assistance your clock will be worth nothing, 
while you will remain quietly in prison here, 
charged besides, as far as I can understand 
the matter, with some political offense; that 
Marguerite will either pine away or atone 
for your loss by amusing herself with some 
of your friends—Carl and Krantz for in- 
stance. You seeI am au fait with all your 
domestic matters.” 

Oh, jealousy! oh, cowardice of the heart! 
At the name of Carl the blood flew to Dumi- 
ger’s temples. It just occurred to him that 
it was strange that Marguerite should have 

e to him for assistance without any direc- 
tion from himself to do so. Root out the 
—s Dumiger ; root it out, or you are 
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The stranger smiled sarcasti but af- 

fected not to notice his flushed eek and 
voice. 


“Now there is but one means to relieve 
yourself from all these risks and this load of 
H ” 


« Again I inquire, what is it?” said Dumi- 


“Sell me your clock : I have come to pur- 
chase it on the part of the free city of Ham- 
— was the calm, deliberate reply. 

“Sell my clock !” echoed Dumiger. 

“The city of Hamburgh,” continued the 
stranger, without appearing to remark Du- 
miger’s exclamation, “authorizes me to offer 
for the clock of best workmanship, the free- 
dom of her walls, an income of four thousand 
dollars, a place in the chief council with due 
precedence, and many other minor advan- 
bes ova If you accept these terms a large in- 

ent of money will be paid within three 
days,—that is, within the time for the re- 
turn of post. You will naturally inquire, 
Why the city of Hambro’ should make so ex- 
travagant an offer? I will recall to you the 
extreme jealousy which has always existed 
between these two great commercial cities. 
You will remember that this rivalry is un- 
ceasing—that it comprehends all things, the 
smallest as well as the greatest. They at- 
tempted to vie with each other in the con- 
struction of their doms: Dantzic gained the 
otrentu. The fame and the prize given 
for excellence in these clocks, and of the un- 
rivaled workmanship which may be expect- 
ed, has spread throughout Germany. The 
inhabitants of Hambro’ are inferior in science. 
They wish to obtain a piece of workmanship 
which shall be unrivaled, in the easiest man- 
ner, and I was sent here to negotiate the 
purchase. Well, I was selected by the Coun- 
cil here as one of the judges. It is an act of 
treachery—granted: that cannot affect you. 
All that there is for you to decide on are 
the terms I have offered you.” 

“Oh! Marguerite!” exclaimed Dumiger, 
“ if you were here, what would you coun- 


“ What would she counsel,” said the 
stranger, “except to accept this offer? Re- 
member, if you refuse it. you remain here for 
days, if not weeks. You cannot hope to ob- 
tain the preference unless you are enabled 
to inform any one of the secret of setting 
the works in motion, and then it would re- 
quire a hand as steady and experienced as 
my own to carry out your directions; and I 
should not undertake to do it except on the 
conditions which I have named.” 

“ Show me the conditions drawn out,” said 
Dumiger. 

The man rolled out slowly one of the long 
strips of parchment which he held in his 
hand ; he gave it to Dumiger, who drew the 
lamp near him, and for a few minutes rev- 
eled in the ideas of freedom and wealth. 
He had but to say the word, and he enjoyed 
all that he had been laboring for through 





life ; but then, at what price ? at that which 
it pained him to contemplate—the citizenshi 
of his native town, where his family had 
dwelt respected for centuries. No doubt he 
was selling his birthright; he was i 
with all that a man should cling to in adver- 
sity as in p ity—that which is not to be 
= wi \—all his old ties, his af- 
ections, his faith. Once signed, the deed 
was irrevocable ; and yet if he did not sign, 
what had he to hope for ? 

He leaned his head on his hands, in one of 
those stern struggles which age a man in a 
few minutes, as breaths of frost wither the 
freshest leaves. He invoked the Spirit of 
Love—he called forth Marguerite, and she 
stood beside him. He saw her with her 
cheek paler than when he had parted from 
her; he saw her bosom heaving with sighs 
instead of love ; he heard her soft whisper in 
his ear, and he thought that whisper ex- 

assent—that for him, she too was wil- 

g to relinquish the home and the friends of 
her childh: Ay, isitnoteverso? Invoke 
whom we may in hours of trial, does not the 
oracle take its tone from our own wishes? 
Fond and futile pretense to invoke the Spirit 
of Love to decide where love is interested ! 
As ye seemed to stand beside Dumi- 
ger he lost sight of ambition, and all its 
pomp and circumstance ; all he asked was 
to be free. 


“Give me the paper,” he said in a firm 
voice : “the clock is yours, and the principle 
of the movement is to be found engraved on a 
small plate under the ara 

If he had seen the smile of triumph which 

over that man’s countenance, he would 
ave hesitated. 

The deed was done: the man put his ma- 
terials and his paper into his pocket again. 

vo post will fxd you’ beo fend tobe any 
day's i ou ; and take m 
siioe inane ation, The people will 
be irritated at being deprived of their mas- 
ter-piece. I would not have you trust to their 
tender mercies; for that matter, it is well for 
you that you are safe in prison. Remember 
this advice, for I know the Dantzickers as 
well as you do.” 

“ Stay, stay one moment,” cried Dumiger, 
as the stranger was about to leave the cell, 
“who told you so much about me? How 
did you obtain this list of debts? How came 

ou to hear of _——— and Carl, and 
Krantz ? Surely,” and he passed his hand 
across his brow like a man who is pained by 
the intensity of a ray of light after having 
been long in darkness—“ me before you 
go, what does this mean?’ And he caught 
a firm hold of the man’s cloak. 

“ There is no reason why I should not tell 
you the truth now,” said he, buttoning his 
coat tightly over the papers. “I was sent 
for by the Grand Master, who engaged me to 
obtain the sale of your clock at any price. 
And he gave me good inducements to under- 
take the job.” 
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The whole scheme broke on Dumiger’s 


mind. 

“ And with what object ?” he gasped forth ; 
“tell me that.” " : 

“To get rid of your competition,” said the 
man quietly. ‘“ After yours there is no doubt 
that his son’s is the best; and, therefore, 
when yours is sold to Hambro’, his will be 
prized in Dantzic. As for me, ag ook ose 
warded for my exertions, both by the Grand 
Master your noble count, and my own city. 
Here is the truth of the matter,” said he; 
“now let me go.” 

“Let you go, miscreant!” exclaimed Du- 
miger, “never, until you return me that pa- 
per. wg” Ay go! I will follow you to death 
rather. You yed me into this act; it 
was not my own free will. I am the victim 
of the basest conspiracy. I have been in- 
duced to sell my birthright—I prefer to re- 
main in prison—I love my townspeople—I 
will not be free on these conditions! Give 
me back my bond !” . 

“Never!” said the man, putting himself 
into an attitude of defense. 

And he did wisely, for there was despera- 
tion in Dumiger’seye. He waited a moment, 
and then with a maniac’s strength he flew at 
the man, but he found a powerful and vigor- 
ous antagonist. The stranger, who had a 
P epmsioere hee ae a nee rose up in 

e strength of youth. Ina — he _ 
grasped iger’s arms, Vv coolly taken 
out a handkerchief, and in on of all Dumi- 

r’s efforts bound his hands together. After 

e had performed this operation he drew the 
ee his pocket, so as to be 
well that it was correctly signed, and 
amiled as he said to Dumiger— 

“You know that signature ?” 

“Scoundrel! miscreant!” were the only 
words to which Dumiger could give utterance. 

“ And now, fellow-citizen,” said the man, 
“T bid you farewell. Keep your temper; 
these sober arts should have taught you this 
kind of self-command. You will soon 
free. As for your arms, I dare not untie 
them now, but I will send the _— to you. 
Now, holloa, guard without there!” and he 
left the ceil. 

What did all this mean? A mystery 
seemed to be encircling Dumiger which he 
could not penetrate. He knew there was 
danger near him, but was unable to define its 
extent. Only one thing was now certain— 
he had sold that clock on which years of toil 
had been bestowed, and not in vain. He had 
but a few days since contemplated certain 
success, now how far it was from him! And 
rare gy be great and ennobled there, 
what did that signify to him? How lon 
would it not taks for him, the inhabitant o' 
the great rival city, to be admitted into this 
new society? No, he had made an error 
which could never be recalled ; he had brok- 
en the ties which were once so dear to him. 
Dumiger now learned the + truth, that it 
is only the opinion of the few with whom we 


be} dant 





are most intimate that we care for. It is 
nothing to be great amongst those with whom 
we have no ne gn no-affections in com- 
mon. The kind word from one lip which 
we love is far more to be prized t the 
loudest acclamations of thousands to whom 
we are indifferent. 


CHAPTER V. 


Tue day at last arrived for the triennial 
exhibition of the productions of Dantzic art, 
on which day the council had that the 
prize for the clock was to be adjudged. It 
was & t féte for the town. At an early 
hour of the morning the inhabitants be, 
to decorate their houses with tapestry, and to 
hang garlands over the door-posts. All 
classes their dresses of brightest 
colors, and their gayest, —- smiles. 
And none was happier than Marguerite, for 
Dumiger had written to tell her that on the 
next day he was certain to be free; but he 
had not ventured to inform her that the 
clock was sold to Hamburgh. Still, although 
the deed of sale was irrevocable, his feelings 
would not permit him to believe that the ex- 
cellence of his work would remain unknown 
to his towns-people; he felt convinced that 
the stranger’s vanity would induce him to 
make use of the secret confided to him, so 
he wrote to Marguerite that all would 
right. Carl and Krantz arrived early in the 
morning to accompany her to the great hall. 
She within her a secret which she would 
not have disclosed to the universe,—the secret 
of her husband’s success, of his fame and fu- 
ture happiness. So far Dumiger had informed 
her that there was an intrigue against him, 
in which the Grand Master was the principal : 
he explained to her that the object the Grand 
Master had in view was to obtain the prize 
and its accompanying honors for his own son. 
Carl and Krantz undertook to protect her 
— the crowd, and it was with an abun- 
feeling of confidence that she dressed 
for the ceremonial. 

She wore her hair braided round her head ; 
a bodice, which showed the beauty and sha 
of her form, of scarlet cloth, attached by 
threads of gold across the shirt, which was of 
the softest and most delicate material; the 
short blue cogs which reached some way 
below the knee, but did not descend so far as 
to conceal the ankle, the etry of which 
was well-defined by the silk stocking. The 


shoe might have stirred the envy of any gri- 
sette 4 ee class which wan, ere rm 


days, supposed to enjoy a monopoly of taste 
and refinement. There was & noe J com- 
bined with refinement and strength of char- 
acter in the ce of erite which 
would have inguished her in any crowd. 
She was a being for love and sunshine; but 
one who, at the same time, would have dared 
much for him she loved. The ayer = 
merous are ever gailant, and rarely are 
Beautiful unworthy. . 
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bed in a Dutch garden, and perfect! 


they entered the deg 
At length the touch was given to the 
toilette, and they sallied forth. Already the 
streets were so crowded that it was difficult to 
through them ; but Carl and Krantz 
determined, amas 
with their elbows and Marguerite’s bright 


lined with the burgher guard, stationed there 
to keep back the crowd ; but Marguerite had 
an for admittance at a private entrance, 
80, escorted by her cavalier, she ascended the 
staircase 


When she entered the hall she was struck 
with awe and astonishment. The whole of 


that enormous 
the portion railed off 1 for the competitors and 


pictured more beautiful than the onmbieation 
of rich and varied colors, or more curious 
the forms which art and genius had given 
them : here were dyes which might have 
rivaled those of Tyre, and fabrics of finer 
texture than a Penelope could have woven. 
At one end, toward which Marguerite’s eyes 
‘were most anxiously turned, the models of the 
clocks were arranged. Dumiger’s was placed 
in the center, for it was at the same time the 
largest model, and contained the most elabo- 
rate and complicated machinery ; but, alas! 
the works remained still, while all the others 
were in motion, and showed in the smallest 
space the movements of the heavenly bodies, 
and the progress of time. If Dumiger’s meant 
anything more than a confused mass of ma- 
chiner7, it could net for a moment be doubted 
that it was the work of highest genius exhibit- 
ed, but in its quiescent state it contrasted 
disadvan’ ly with the admirable systems 
revolving round it. Marguerite held her 
breath while she gazed ; neither did she per- 
ceive how much attention she herself had 
awakened—the moment for vanity had passed, 
her present interests lay far deeper. , some 
diately above her the Grand Council, with 
the Grand Master, were sitting, dressed in 
their robes of state. The Count Albrecht 
wore his cordon of the Fleece, and looked 
every inch a grand master; the anxiety for 
his son’s success was apparent in the nervous 
glances which he cast around him. Behind, 
and amid the retainers, stood the dark, design- 
ing-looking stranger, who held in his hand 
the fate of Dumiger. 

The heralds proclaimed silence, and then 





the Grand Master rose to read the decision of 
the council. It commenced with reciting the 
list of the competitors, and when it mentioned 


y | Dumiger’s name, it said, “the work is imper- 


fect, and therefore must be withdrawn.” 

“It is not im ” cried two stentorian 
voices from the end of the hall. 

The voices proceeded from Carl and Krantz, 
whose excitement could no longer be retained. 

“No! it is not imperfect,” said the gentler 
voice of ite. 

All eyes were turned toward the t 
whence that voice proceeded. Marguerite 
nearly fainted to find herself the object of so 


— attention. hispered Carl 
2: our courage,” whi arl, 
“ Tell Y that Dumiger will soon be free 
and the works put in motion. I will tell 
them for you,” he exclaimed, and he began to 


ae when the mysterious stranger stepped 


“ Stay,” he said, “let me touch the works 
of this clock-—the secret is mine.” 

He forced his way —— crowd, 
looked carefully over the machinery, a 
a secret spring, arranged two wheels, 
on which the accurate movement of the whole 
machinery depended, and immediately it was 
all in motion. 

The egy Soy watched with intense 
interest by all. The stranger's eye gleamed 
with delight, for he was anxious, with the 
true spirit of Hamburg jealousy, that the 
people of Dantzic should feel the value of 
what they were about to lose. 

It was indeed a marvelous piece of work- 
manship: the planets all revolved in their 
regular order, figures of exquisite workman- 
ship appeared and disappeared to mark the 
seconds, and the dial plate was of elaborate 
beauty. The people for some time stood en- 
tranced in wonder. At last they exclaimed, 
as with one voice— 

“It is a work worthy of Dantzic, and Du- 
miger has won! Dumiger forever!” 

f Marguerite had nearly fainted from fear, 
she was now pale with delight. 

“ Dumiger, iger forever !” again shout- 
ed the crowd ; “‘where is the laurel? where 
is the triumph? Greatest amongst his citi- 
zens, Dumiger has won !” 

But at that moment the stranger came for- 
ward with a paper inhishand. The Count’s 
face, which had been overspread with anger 
and shame at these shouts, was again lit up 
with hope, for after Dumiger’s his son’s was 
evidently the best. 

“You mistake, my friends,” said this man : 
“ Dumiger is not a citizen of Dantzic, but of 
Hamburg, and the clock belongs to that 
noblest of free cities.” 

“Madman! fool !” burst from the astonished 
crowd ; “ we all know Dumiger, his family 
are eminent in the list of our freemen—you 
are mad! Grand Master, proclaim that Du- 
miger has won the prize, that Dumiger is 

” 


great. 
Joy thrilled through Marguerite’s frame. 
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The Grand Master rose, and his voice 
trembled with anxiety and secret pleasure as 


he —. 

Hamburg, snd Dumiger has lost his rights 
to Ham iger is rights 
of citizenship here by becomin, > ioe at 
that town. The prize, therefore, in accord- 
ance with the decision of the council, is ad- 
judged to the second—to my son.” 

en the anger of the le rose, wild and 


8a ; in one moment, like the of | speed 
a rn er-cloud, the whole aspect rp, es 


had chauged. 

“ Show us the deed!” they exclaimed. 

The stranger took it and held it up. There 
was no mistaking it; it was headed by the 
arms of Hamburg, and si by Dumiger. 
The storm of indignation had subsided for a 
moment, but only as it seemed to gain addi- 
tional strength. 

“Tear him in pieces—he shall not have the 
clock. Down with Dumiger—crucify the man 
who could prefer the freedom of Hamburg 
to the honors of Dantzic. Down with him.” 

And the people tore up the benches, drove 
back the burgher guard ; some of the boldest 
~— on the platform ; _ Grand sane 

to esca) i e stranger wi 

them. The Ebene on of the halland told 
their friends outside—anger led to anger, the 
pom rose like the waves at the equinox. 

othing could stop the mob, from so appa- 
rently trifling a cause a tumult was created ; 
the jealousy of the townsmen now appeared— 
that jealousy, smothered and subdued for so 
many years, burst forth in this madness. 

Poor Marguerite had fainted. Carl and 
Krantz, by herculean exertions, dragged her 
through the mob; she was taken to a small 
room over the t hall, and laid there until 


the storm should be na Nee 

It did not seem likely to be so. Unfortu- 
nately, one of the had in the tumult 
struck a burgher; in some of the smaller 
streets they were even now fighting ; but the 
crowd in the great square seemed to have a 
firmer purpose, there was a gradual calm. 
At last one man climbed up the statue in the 
center of the square. 

“ Where is iger ?” he asked. 

And another voice answered, “ He is in the 
debtor’s prison.” 

“We will go and lead ie ip ag \ 
was the dark and threatening reply of the 
people, who now moved forward in columns. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue two days which ela: since the inter- 
view with the stranger been passed b 
Dumiger in = misery. He blamed himself 
deeply for having been so easily entrapped 
into what he feared would prove a snare, and 
very foolishly, as we have seen, he wrote to 

ite that she had ev ing to hope, 
as he still retained the desire of being honored 
by his fellow-townsmen, although they were 
not to enjoy the fruit of his labors. 





triumph was to be secured; and in the even- 

ing he even entertained a secret impression 
belief that the 

the clock to be remov 


. He thought that he could even dis- 
cern the buzz of enjoyment, and the shout of 
anticipated tctamph. He took out the last 
letter which Marguerite had written to him, 
and it to his heart; that day, he 
thought, was to see them united never to be 


parted again. 
What sound was that? Was it the wind? 
No, the murmur of many voices, the tramp of 
a thousand feet, shook the drawbridge. He 
heard his own name called out. Yes, it is! 
it surely cannot be an error; it is Dumiger 
they are on Now there can be no 
mistake, the crowd unite in one loud ery,— 

“Where is iger ” 

“f am here, I am here,” he shrieks out; 
* the gates.” 

hat could it mean? the guards were re- 

sisting. There is a shot fired—is this the 
way in which a triumph is conducted? 


There is a pause—a parley. 

“We want the ds : the pris- 
oner,” exclaims one. 

“Good, you shall have him. Let but a few 
enter,” says the lieutenant of the tower, 
“and the guard shall withdraw.” 

Immediately there is a loud rush on the 
stair, not the tramp, tramp, of re troops. 

“Here, here!” exclaims Dumiger; “here 
am I, my friends! Welcome, welcome!” and 
he rushes to embrace the first who enters. 

joni wen rename Hinge or - -_ 

tumbles agai e in terror 
and astonishment. ort 

‘Yes, you are the traitor,” continued he 
who acted the part of leader of the motley 
crowd; “you have sold your birthright—you 
have betrayed our interests. What punish- 
ment is fit for such a usurer ?” 

“Down, down with him,” cried the mob. 

The leaders consulted together for one 
aime : 

“My e,” continued the same 
man, “we Biak tahen counsel, and you shall 
redress. We will not take this man’s life. 
This is what we decide,—We will keep the 
clock to be the glory of our town, but he 
shall never see it, neither shall he have it 
any more in his to make another equal 
to it or better, for we will put out his eyes.” 

“Yes, yes,” vociferated the mob, “it is ex- 
cellent. Put out his eyes at once.” 

Before Dumiger could collect his scattered 
senses two strong, stalwart men had seized 
him. In spite of his shrieks and entreaties 
they threw him down on the straw; one 
more savage than the rest drew forth a small 
knife—agony on agony! horror on horror! in 
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CONCLUSION, 


TuerE is great excitement in Dantzic, 
for the noble clock, which has been for ten 
the marvel 


No one can arrange it; the model ma 
up as a jealous ution. There is but one 
who understands it—who can regulate the 
wondrous movement; that is he who con- 
structed it. 


Yes, the Council will go to Dumiger. They 
seek his house; they repent of the fearful 
crime they committed 


upon you. Regulate this t work, prized 
al or othe ta this city, for which we 
contended for five years with Hamburg. 
Stand forth in glory and honor!” 

_ Anda man, young in years, but decrepit 


in 8 » Appears, supported by two 
friends. The ew eee of iS hepe ont fears 
is long since dead. The streets ring with 


lause as he appears, and many kneel to 
pt his Resiedio<ehgy sean his feet. But all he 
asks is to be led first to Marguerite’s grave. 
There, in the presence of thousands, he prays 
for strength; and then he desires them to 
conduct him to the clock-tower. 
When he appears outside, the air is rent 


with shouts. “Dumiger, Dumiger, the first 
of the citizens!” Oh, popular feeling, at once 
base and baseless! 


He seems to see the works again; he climbs 
up and touches every of the wonderful 
construction—his hand has found the secret 
of the movement, agajn it is in order, and the 
pride of Bantzic is saved. 

He stands still for some minutes. A god 
a re ery — ore or & 

et loo nder. in and is 
ow iasbennentovental Gakje-the slight 
spring on which the whole machinery de- 
pended is rent asunder by his own hand; the 
clock falls to pieces, never to be repaired. 
At the same moment there is a fall, a fearful 


;| has been no 





gm and erat = as the pavement a 
leeding Z clock its maker 
ons aenaill to.cleh, 

Such is the nd, and from that day there 
in the Dom of Dantzic. 
THE SHIP “ EXTRAVAGANCE.” 


oS. Earn, Sens eS ht and werm 
the Pepin yore nye 





Oh! Extra saileth ’mid glitter and show, 
Bats see her at night when hee goldslight te "i 
Wien her enahees fo lnst,.amd bor-alien salle cond 1 
When the wave of destruction her shatter’d side drinks, 
And the billows—ha! ha !—laugh and shout es she 
No! give us Content, as life’s channel we steer, |sinks. 
While our Pilot is Caution, there’s little to fear. 
—Charles 

Laveutne 1n THE Siteeve.—A writer in 
Notes and Queries gives an instance of Curry’s 
wit, introduced a defeat in a conversa- 
tional contest with Lady Morgan. “It was 
the fashion then for ladies to wear very short 
sleeves ; and Lady Morgan, albeit not a 
young woman, with true provincial exagger- 
ation, wore none—a mere strap over her 
shoulders. Curry was walking away from 
her little coterie, when she called out, ‘Ah! 
come back, Mr. Curry, and acknowledge that 

ou are fairly beaten.’ ‘At any rate,’ said 
e, turning round, ‘I have this consolation, 
you can’t laugh at me in your sleeve !’” 

AN ANTIQUARIAN Discovery has just been 
made in Kremusch, near Treplitz, in Bohe- 
mia. Some twelve feet below the surface of 
the earth, a tomb, with six bodies in it, was 
found. It contained, besides, a hacer 
about a yard and a half. long, gold 
ear-rings, two gold balls of the size of a wal- 
nut, a gold medallion with a cameo repre- 
senting a Roman Em , and an iron plate, 
thickly silvered, on each side of which is en- 
graved a reindeer, with a hawk on its hind 

uarters. The workmanship of the different 
jects, which evidently belong to the ante- 


Christian era, is remarkable for its neatness. 


DEATH. 
“ Death is a road our dearest friends have gone ; 

Why, with such leaders, fear to say ‘ Lead on?” 
Its gate repels, lest it too soon be tried ; 
But turns in balm on the immortal side. 
Mothers have pass’d it ; fathers ; children; men, 
Whose like we look not to behold n; 
Women, that smiled away their loving breath.— 
Soft is the traveling on the road of Death. 
But it has pass’d it? Men not fit to die? 
Oh, hush—for He that made us‘all, b> 
Human were all ; all men; all born of mothers ; 
All our own selves, in the worn-out shape of others ; 
Our used, and oh! be sure, not to be ill-used brothers.” 

—Leigh Hunt. 


So perrect were the Egyptians in the 
manufacture of perfumes that some of their 
ancient ointment, preserved in an alabaster 
vase, in the museum of Alnwick, still retains 

werful odor, though it must be within 
doo and 3,000 years old. 
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